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AT REST, ETC. 


AT REST. 


“ He bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman.” 
‘TENNYSON. 


Too knightly-tempered for the press 
Of foray rude and faction fight, 

Too high of heart to snatch success 
’Midst brawlers reckless of the right, 

He held his hand, or stood aside 

In patient calm and silent pride. 


The fierce intemperate thrusting-on 
Of low ambitions he disdained ; 
A braggart’s mail he would not don, 
Nor wield a sword tha shame had stained. 
He knew not hate’s unholy glow, 
Nor ever struck a felon blow. 


‘* A very perfect gentle knight” 
In fields whence chivalry had fled, 
He lived in honor’s clearest light, 
He lies with England’s noblest dead. 
Flouted and thrust aside, his life 
Shamed those ‘who passed him in the strife. 


Because unselfish, just, serene, 
His own advantage he forbore ; 
Because too mild for factious spleen, 
No friend he mocked, no foeman tore, 
In wrath by victory unassuaged, 
The baser-sort against him raged. 


Their ravings cannot reach him now: 
Who dares dispraise him, with the seal 
Of Death’s swift touch on that worn brow? 
A generous foe, a comrade leal, 
He lies, the knight of stainless crest, 
Honcred, lamented, and at rest. 
Daily News. 


BY THE NORTH SEA. 


WHITE foam-flakes flashing on a sunlit sea, 
White cloud-drifts the wind whirls across the 


sky, 

The meng south wind that rushing joyously 

Baffles the clumsy sea fowl as they fly 

Along the shore, great cormorants that ply 

Their lab’rous course, white gulls that come 
and go, 

Their bright wings sweeping wide in flights 
that vie 

In swiftness with the wildest winds that blow, 

And a bright land that laughs to the bright 
sea below. 


The bright land in a long slope upward runs 

From the brown rocks with silvery lichens 
spread, 

Where grass and docks, warmed by Septem- 
ber’s suns, 

Gleam in dull bronze or glow with dusky red; 

There, shattered by the winters that are dead, 

Marring the happy autumn with a frown, 

A ruined cottage, and about it shed 

In shelter of its shoreward gable brown 

A radiant golden mist of floating thistledown. 








Glad life in sky and shore and glancing foam, 

Bright sunlight falling on the hearthstone 
cold — 

The pulseless heart of what was once a 
home — 

And over it the silent shadows hold 

Unspoken words, pale hopes that died untold, 

Dim ghosts of perished passions hovering 

By the bare places that they knew of old, 

Home still to hearts weary with wandering 

In lands that lie far off towards the sunsetting. 

English Illustrated Magazine. 
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AN EPITAPH TO E. W. GODWIN, F.S.A. 
BORN 1834, DIED 1886. 
(From the Pastoral Players.) 


’T1s hard to feel that he is passed from sight, 

The temple empty — lifeless Beauty’s priest, 

The Prospero who conjured up the light 

Of antique Grecian days with them deceased. 

We cannot think those clear brown eyes are 
dim, 

Whose deep observance pensive kindness 
filled ; 

The joyous laugh, the flash of playful whim, 

Allsilent. And the fingers lithe and skilled 

Forgetful of their cunning. Genius flown, 

Starved by a tasteless age and unfulfilled, 

Claims this fond record on his honored stone 

Traced by a loving hand. He left us here 
alone. 


All day the little elegies of birds, 

So loved by him, the churchyard’s muteness 
break, 

Arise and die, then tenderly awake 

Above and round his grave; as seeking words 

For us his pupils, speechless for his sake, 

To tell our master’s freedom, Beauty’s soul’s 


daybreak. 


Athenzum. 


W. G. WILLS. 


THE OWL. 


BRIGHT gleams from yonder moated hall 

The ruddy glow that strikes the rafter ; 
Like Dreamland’s twilight echoes, fall 

The strains of music, and the laughter: 
Soft moonbeams o’er my downy pate 

(Sloped sideways) steal, and set me blinking, 
Yet dazzle not the thoughts sedate 

That muster when an owl is thinking. 


Like jays, is man’s fantastic brood, — 

So owls decide, —all mirth and chatter; 
But Wisdom’s court is solitude, 

Her “happiness no laughing matter.”’ 
No cares this tranquil soul assail, 

Past, present, future, calmly linking; 
The universe in mental scale 

Is balanced when an owl is thinking. 

Spectator. 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY'S LIFE AND WORK. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
LORD SHAFTESBURY’S LIFE AND WORK.* 


THE natural desire of all classes in En- 


515 
told, as much as possible, in his own 
words.” 

It is obvious that on these lines the task 


gland to have in their hands, as soon as | became much easier and more capable of 


possible, a full and authentic biography of 
the great philanthropist of the century, 
has been gratified sooner than could have 
reasonably been expected, by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Hodder’s three large volumes. 
Of the speed with which he has accom- 
plished his enterprise a partial explana- 
tion is to be found in the fact that he had 
commenced the execution of it a year be- 
fore Lord Shaftesbury’s death, under that 
venerable nobleman’s own direction; and 
that during many months of close personal 
intercourse he had the advantage of being 
allowed to take down, pen in hand, from 
his lips the story of his life as he himself 
narrated it. But a still more important 
light is thrown upon the author’s rapid 
workmanship by the lines which he de- 
cided to lay down for the construction of 
his memorial work. The earl left behind 
him many bulky manuscript volumes of 
journals, diaries, and note-books, extend- 
ing over the whole course of his prolonged 
life, and forming altogether an almost 
complete autobiography. During an ill- 
ness, a very few years before his death, 
when occupying his forced inaction by 
looking over old papers and documents, 
and setting them aside for destruction, he 
had thrown into a heap, to undergo this 
fate, the entire collection of these personal 
records which had accumulated up to that 
date. It so happened, however, that be- 
fore the sentence was executed upon 
them a return of health brought them a 
momentary reprieve ; and other cares in- 
tervening, the respite became lengthened, 
until it grew into a final remission of the 
capital penalty. In this way it came about 
that the whole of these invaluable mate- 
rials survived, to pass into Mr. Hodder’s 
hands for his free and unfettered use; 
and as a matter of fact, the extracts taken 
bodily from them form the main bulk of 
his work. As he remarks in his preface, 


rapid performance than it would have 
been, had Mr. Hodder set before him the 
higher aim of constructing anything ap- 
proaching to a critical biography —a biog- 
raphy which should trace carefully the 
inner growth of its subject’s mind, analyze 
his character, harmonize his pecukiarities, 
and construct out of the raw materials a 
complete and final portrait of the man. 
The fact that such a treatment of the sub- 
ject as this has been entirely foreign to 
the writer’s purpose makes the present 
work, full of interest as it is, rather a col- 
lection of materials for some future biog- 
rapher’s use, than a performance which 
can hope to take rank as the standard and 
monumental record of so noble and prom- 
inent a personage. For an achievement 
of this more arduous nature a firmer and 
more skilful hand is needed ; a hand which 
will not only weed out a large quantity of 
trivial or irrelevant matter, but shall also 
possess that constructive power which 
alone can make the departed live again 
before us in their veritable “form and 
pressure.” 

That Mr. Hodder has been wise in re- 
fraining from the attempt to present to 
the world a work, which aspires to be a 
finished and perennial monument of the 
great noble, we discern plain tokens in 
the preface, from which we have already 
quoted his own account of his purpose 
and method. It there appears that Lord 
Shaftesbury had laid down with impera- 
tive emphasis the condition, that his biog- 
rapher should tell “the rea/ity, be it good 
or be it bad, and not a sham;” and this, 
as much as regarded his religious views 
and action as his philanthropical aims 
and labors. His words to that effect are 
precise and interesting : — 

My religious views are not popular, but they 
are the views that have sustained and com- 
forted me all through my life. They have 


“Ithas been my endeavor to let the record | never been disguised, nor have I ever sought 


of Lord Shaftesbury’s whole lifework be 


* The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of | 
With Por- | 


Shaftesbury, K.G. By Edwin Hodder. 
traits. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1886. 





to disguise them. I think a man’s religion, if 
it is worth anything, should enter into every 
sphere of life and rule his conduct in every 
relation. I have always been, and, please 
God, always shall be, an Evangelical of the 
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Evangelicals, and no biography can represent 
me that does not fully and emphatically repre- 
sent my religious views. 


Of course Mr. Hodder has been right 
in considering himself absolutely bound 
by the injunction thus laid upon him; 
what we call attention to is his comment 
upon it. He concludes his preface as 
follows : — 

I have made no endeavor, therefore, to tone 
down his strong Protestantism; his unshaken 
and unshakable belief in Scripture, in dogma, 
and in prayer. If he was wrong here, he was 
wrong throughout, for he was a man witha 
single aim; his labors in the field of politics 
sprang from his philanthropy; his philan- 
thropy sprang trom his deep and earnest re- 
ligious convictions; and every labor, political, 
benevolent, and religious, was begun, contin- 
ued, and ended in one and the same spirit. 


Now we submit that this comment be- 
trays a lack of discrimination, which au- 
gurs ill for the success of any attempt on 
Mr. Hodder’s part todeal thoroughly with 
the analysis and portraiture of character. 
Lord Shaftesbury was speaking of his 
own peculiar and “unpopular religious 
views ;” not of the religious convictions 
which are the common inheritance of 
Christians, but of the special form in 
which he held Christianity, the rigid and 
somewhat narrow dogmatism characteris- 
tic of extreme Evangelicals. His biog- 
rapher, apparently not alive to the distinc- 
tion between the vital suédstance of a creed 
and the different forms in which it may 
be held and expressed by different schools 
of thought, argues that if Lord Shaftes- 
bury was wrong in the peculiarities which 
made his religious views unpopular, he 
was wrong in everything, since it was in 
these that all his labors, political, benevo- 
lent, and religious, were vitally rooted. 
But this is manifestly contrary to reason, 
and untrue. The magnificent and untiring 
devotion to his suffering fellow-creatures, 
by which Lord Shaftesbury’s life was en- 
nobled, was undoubtedly rooted in his 
personal religion, —in his grasp on Chris- 
tianity as the revelation of the divine 
love, —in his faith in the Saviour whose 
spirit he had caught, and in whose steps 
he endeavored to follow. But those spe- 
cial peculiarities and minor aspects of 
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belief, those “ religious views,” which dis- 
tinguished him from the majority of his 
fellow-Christians and even of his fellow- 
Churchmen, had no more to do with the 
warmth and vigor of his charity, than the 
spots on the sun’s face have to do with the 
flood of light and heat wherewith it quick- 
ens the teeming earth. If anything, it 
was rather in spite of these petty idiosyn- 
crasies that his large-heartedness tri- 
umphed over all personal considerations, 
and consummated the sacrifice of self ; for 
of such views the natural and logical ten- 
dency is more to contract than to enlarge 
the blessed embrace of beneficence. As 
a matter of fact, the renowned heroes of 
charity have been confined to no particu- 
lar school of Christian thought, to no one 
communion of ecclesiastical order and 
discipline. Every form of Christianity 
has contributed to the noble army, whether 
Roman, or Greek, or Reformed, whether 
Anglican or Nonconformist, whether High 
Church, Broad Church, or Low Church. 
Had Lord Shaftesbury, instead of being, 
as he styled himself, “an Evangelical of 
the Evangelicals,” happened to hold the 
views, say of Pusey, or of Maurice, or 
even of St. Francis and St. Vincent de 
Paul, there is no reason to suppose that 
the love of his fellow-men for Christ’s sake 
would have burned less brightly in his 
soul, or been a less prolific source of 
“labors more abundant” for their good. 
It is poor work to try to make capital for 
any peculiar form of the Christian creed 
out of excellences which are the glory of 
the creed at large ; and we must protest 
against the giving up to party what is in 
truth the ornament of our common Chris- 
tianity. 

We have ventured to look forward to 
some future biographer, who will skilfully 
employ the abundant accessible materials 
in constructing a full and final portraiture 
of one who played so remarkable a part 
in the social history of our time, and grew 
so deeply into the heart of the English 
nation. We are persuaded that the task 
will be easier in this case than it has 
proved in many others. Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s mind and character were thor- 
oughly English, and singularly free from 
complexity. As we study him in his own 
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ample records of his thoughts, feelings, 
and actions, scarcely anything stands out 
more prominently than his transparent 
simplicity and straightforwardness -— the 
absence from his mental structure of all 
subtlety, versatility, or manifoldness. 
Even that there should be two sides to a 
question, two views which are complemen- 
tary to each other, never appears to occur 
tohim. His ideas were evidently of slow 
growth in his early manhood, but when 
once formed they became stereotyped, and 
admitted of no enlargement or modifica- 
tion. While the world was in ferment 
around him, and new knowledge, flowing 
in from every quarter, was remoulding in 
many particulars the forms even of reli- 
gious beliefs and modes of conception, he 
simply stood immovable on the ground 
he had occupied, and not merely looked 
askance at, but loudly denounced, every 
innovation that fell under his notice. Mr. 
Hodder illustrates this “singular identity 
in views, in principles, and in the modes 
of enforcing them,” by saying that “ many 
passages upon many subjects might be 
extracted from the note-book of 1834, and 
inserted in the diary of 1884, without any 
fear of detection.” It is true that such 
immobility of mind has its inconveniences. 
When all are moving on, to stand still is 
to be left behind, and the result is uncom- 
fortable isolation, loss of sympathy, and 
rupture of cherished ties. From these 
consequences Lord Shaftesbury, as we 
shall see, was by no means exempt. But 
to the biographer or student of character 
this singleness, this unchanging persist- 
ence, of intellectual perception and habit 
presents no such perplexing problems as 
those which arise in the case of minds 
that are discursive, many-sided, and subtle, 
and which play freely around the subjects 
on which they labor, with a delicate sen- 
sitiveness to every fresh impuise arising 
out of new knowledge and widening expe- 
rience. 

That we do not exaggerate the intellec- 
tual simplicity which we conceive to have 
been one of Lord Shaftesbury’s most es- 
sential characteristics, a very few extracts 
from his papers will be sufficient to show; 
and we shall be surprised if those which 
we select for the purpose, illustrated by 





their respective dates, do not provoke a 
good-natured smile. Our earliest is an 
entry under date Sunday, Sept. 24, 1828, 
when he was twenty-seven years old, had 
been an Oxford first-class man, had sat 
for several years in the House of Com- 
mons, and was actually holding high of- 
fice as commissioner on the India Board 
of Control. It refers to an evening visit 
to Sir J. South’s observatory at Kensing- 
ton, and is as follows : — 

Saw the planet Saturn and his ring; it isa 
spectacle worthy of God alone. Man has not 
beauty of soul sufficient to comprehend such 
majestic loveliness. I thanked God that I 
had enjoyed so great a blessing. It came as 
a reward for obedience to very painful duty. 

We pass on half a year, and come to 
another Sunday’s entry :— 

This morning read all the Revelation con- 
tinuously. This, or these readings of this 
kind, will make the general scope more easy 
of comprehension. 

If it be thought that the date even of 
these illustrations of his simple way of 
looking at things is too early to afford a 
fair view of his mind’s action, we will 
advance nine years, and reach the time 
when the name of Ashley had become as 
familiar throughout the empire as a house- 
hold word. It happened that political 
circumstances had induced the govern- 
ment in 1838 to appoint a vice-consul at 
Jerusalem, and here is the comment upon 
it:— 

If this is duly considered, what a wonderful 
event itis! The ancient city of the people of 
God is about to resume a place among the 
nations, and England is the first of Gentile 
kingdoms to cease to tread her down. 


Three years later, when he was forty, 
and had become one of the ecclesiastical 
commissioners, the Anglo-Prussian bish- 
opric was founded at Jerusalem, to his 
unbounded thankfulness and joy; for he 
saw in it the earnest of a “ combination of 
Protestant thrones, bound by temporal 
interests and eternal principles, to plant 
under the banner of the cross God’s peo- 
ple on the mountains of Jerusalem.” On 
the passing of the enabling act of Parlia- 
ment, he writes : — 


Sept. 23.— The Bill for creating the Bish- 
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opric of Jerusalem passed last night! May 
the blessing of the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, be with it now and forever! I wish I 
had put down in detail the whole proceedings 
of this wonderful measure, of all [ have said, 
felt, and done in it; but time has failed me 
for half of the things 1 would perform or 
write. All I can say is that, under God’s 
especial blessing, pars magna fui. 


But the climax cf his triumphant de- 
light came shortly afterwards, when his 
request that the government would lend 
a steamboat to carry out the new bishop, 
was to his surprise granted. The ring of 
his exultation and the vastness of his 
hopes may be perceived in the following 
entry :— 


Oct. 25.— Wonderfully surprised — received 
yesterday a short note from Peel, stating that 
*‘orders would be given for an Admiralty 
steamboat to carry out the Bishop to Syria ’’! 
Had I not been almost accustomed, so to 
speak, to God’s mercies, I should have disbe- 
lieved it. ‘Surely the isles shall wait for 
thee, and te ships of Tarshish first, to bring 
thy sons from afar and thy daughters from the 
ends of the earth! ”” 


The wonderful and naive simplicity, 
which the foregoing extracts show to have 
been a permanent feature of the eari’s 
mind, was, it is almost needless to add, 
accompanied by a sincerity on which no 
shadow ever could rest; and joined to 
this was the still mere precious working 
quality of a truly British tenacity of pur- 
pose, in pursuing the philanthropical en- 
terprises to which he felt that the divine 
Providence had called him. All thought 
of his own ease and comfort was resoiutely 
flung to the winds, and every faculty of 
mind and body was strained to the utmost 
to ensure success. The story of his strug- 
gles will occupy our attention presently ; 
here it is the mind, the character, which 
lay beneath them that we desire briefly to 
indicate. Profoundly religious, invincibly 
honest, grandly unsparing of himself, vig- 
orous, if also narrow and rigid, in the play 
of his intellect —all this he was beyond 
question; but to these qualities must be 
added a rarer and more exquisite one, 
which suffused all the rest with a winning 
beauty, and assumed such imperial com- 
mand over them as to be the very main- 
spring of his conduct. This was an inex- 
haustible tenderness —a tenderness which 
brooded over the domestic hearth, embrac- 
ing wife and children and filling his home 
with love; and thence flowed out in peren- 
nial streams to lavish its wealth upon the 
unprotected and suffering wherever they 
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were found. Aristocrat as he was, every 
inch of him, and never unconscious of his 
rank —so evidently so as to elicit the 
remark from one ot his order, that ‘* Lord 
Shaftesbury was the proudest man he 
knew;” and fighting athlete too, as he 
stood out before the world, ever throwing 
himself with unquenchable pugnacity into 
the battle of humanity, —there were few 
men nearer whose eyes the tears lay, or 
whose hearts were more open to be wrung 
by the pangs of sympathy with others’ 
woes. Mr. Hodder writes truly when he 
says :— 


By day and by night the wailing of the 
world’s sorrow haunted him; the cry of the 
children rang ceaselessly in his ears; and it 
was no figure of speech he used when those 
who saw his cheeks grow paler, and his face 
more sad, asked of him the cause, and he an- 
swered with choking voice, ‘*I have been in 
a perfect agony of mind about my poor boys! ” 


Such, in our view, were the main char- 
acteristics of this remarkable man; and, 
take him for all in all, we think there can 
be no hesitation in pronouncing, that of 
all the persons who have filled a large 
space in the world’s eye, none was ever 
more transparent or simple. 

How he grew up into fitness for his life- 
work we must briefly notice, before we 
attempt to sketch in outline the career of 
his mature manhood. He was born in the 
first spring of the century, ten years before 
his father succeeded to the title : and was 
sent at the tender age of seven toa private 
school at Chiswick, which, although fash- 
ionable, had become through scandalous 
mismanagement such a den of abomina- 
tions, that down to his old age the earl 
used to say that the memory of it made 
him shudder; there never was such a 
wicked school, before or since; the place 
was bad, wicked, filthy; the treatment 
starvation and cruelty. Nor was there 
any tenderness at home to counterbalance 
tle gloom and misery of the school. No 
paternal solicitude, no sweet mother’s 
love, fell to his lot. The only friend of 
his childhood was a faithful old house- 
keeper, who taught him his first prayer, 
the artless words of which would rise to 
his lips even in the decline of life; and 
who bequeathed to him her gold watch, 
the only one he ever wore, which he often 
showed with the remark that it was given 
him by the best friend he ever had. But 
for this single alleviation, his existence, 
till he was transferred to Harrow in his 
thirteenth year, was a time of unrelieved 
depression and suffering through neglect 
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and tyranny; the effect of which on his 
temperament was ineffaceable. Those 
who knew him best in his subsequent 
career could discern the traces of his 
early wretchedness in the habitual touch 
of sadness which mingled with all his 
activity, and betrayed itself alike in the 
expression of his features when in repose, 
and the somewhat sombre and melancholy 
mood in which he entertained the inter- 
ests and encountered the vicissitudes of 
life. But his unhappy experience in child- 
hood brought with it a spiritual gain, to 
compensate for the loss of bright and 
elastic cheerfulness. There is abundance 
of evidence to show, that the recollection 
of his own early miseries burnt into his 
sensitive nature an undying hatred of , 
anny, and an irrepressible sympathy for 
its victims; and thus helped to equip him 
to become the ardent champion of the 
unprotected and ill-used, of oppressed 
women and children, of the “waifs and 
strays ’”’ — those pitiful outcasts who crowd 
the dark corners of the stately structure 
of our civilization. 

His three years at Harrow were marked 
by an incident worth recording, because 
he himself traced back to it the earliest 
impulse to the choice of his mature man- 
hood. Walking alone one day down the 
hill, he encountered a drunken group 
shouting out Bacchanalian songs, as they 
staggered along with a coffin containing 
the remains of a deceased comrade. Pres- 
ently turning a corner they let their bur- 
den slip from their nerveless hands, and 
broke out into foul and horrible language. 
Struck with unspeakable horror at the 

hastly scene, the lad, after gazing at it 
or a few moments as if spell-bound, regis- 
tered a vow that with God’s help he would 
make the cause of the poor his own. 
Nearly seventy years afterwards, by a re- 
markable coincidence, it was on the very 
same spot that he related this anecdote to 
the head master, Dr. Butler, now the mas- 
ter of Trinity College, Cambridge, in an- 
swer to a casual question, whether any 
particular incident had led him to dedicate 
his life to the cause of the poor and 
wretched. 

On leaving Harrow the young Lord 
Ashley (for so we must call him till his 
accession to the earldom in his fifty-first 
year) was transferred to the care of a pri- 
vate tutor, a family connection, who lived 
in Derbyshire, and where, if he learned 
nothing else, he acquired a taste for the 
innocent pleasures of a rustic existence. 
Going up thence at eighteen to Christ 
Church, Oxford, he began to take life in 
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ater! earnest, and made up for lgst time 

y such exemplary assiduity in his studies, 
that to his own intense surprise he came 
out of the schools a first-class man in 
classics in 1822. Little is recorded of 
him after this, till in his twenty-sixth year 
he entered Parliament as member for 
Woodstock after a severe contest; but 
there is a retrospective entry in his diary, 
dated on his twenty-fifth birthday, which 
shows that he had travelled abroad in the 
interval, and passed through a very seri- 
ous affaire deceur. On this his liege 
pher indulges us with no comment, and 
probably he was as ignorant as ourselves 
of the circumstances; but the brief record 
is too curious and indeed surprising to be 
passed over. Here it is:— 


Latterly I have taken to hard study. It 
amuses me and prevents mischief. Occasion- 
ally the question ‘‘ cuz dono’? sours my spirit 
of application; but generally speaking, I have 
stilled the passions. An attachment during 
my residence at Vienna commenced a. course 
of self-knowledge for me. Man never has 
loved more {furiously or more imprudently. 
The object was, and is, an angel, but she was 
surrounded by, and would have brought with 
her, a halo of hell. 


It is obvious that Lord Ashley’s earliest 
years as a member of the legislature were 
a very important season of mental growth, 
notwithstanding a constitutional shyness 
and diffidence which made it a pleasure 
to him to pass unnoticed. We can see 
that his religion had already established 
for itself a paramount influence over his 
conduct; and that he was habitually look- 
ing upwards for guidance and help, and 
carrying out the resolve to preserve his 
conscience unsullied. Social ties and 
enthusiastic admiration of the Duke of 
Wellington kept him in the main on the 
Tory side ; and when in the spring of 1827 
Canning, on succeeding Lord Liverpool, 
offered him a post in the government, he 
refused it chiefly out of loyalty to the 
duke, much as the income was needed by 
him owing to his father’s niggardliness. 
“ With me,” he writes in his journal, “the 
duke is the chief consideration.” When 
in the following year, on Canning’s death, 
the duke resumed office, Ashley found his 
reward in a seat on the India Board of 
Control, which he occupied for two years, 
until Earl Grey’s accession to power. Of 
his feelings during those first years of 
public life his diaries furnish an ample 
record. Strange as it now seems, the most 
intrusive of them all was self-mistrust, one 
of the last for which those who knew him 
only in riper age would have given him 
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credit. It was continually finding secret 
utterance in one form or another. Here 
is a short catena of such private confes- 
sions, with their dates :— 


1827. April 1.— Would to heaven I could 
quit public life, and sink down into an ambi- 
tion proportionate to my capacity! But Iam 
cursed with honorable desires (they are so) 
and by predestined failure. This keeps spur- 
ring me on to desperation. What a happy 
fate to lose all hope, all aspiring sentiment, 
all nobleness of thought, all daring of mind, 
all wish for greater things! I had rather be 
creeping and contented, than aspiring and in- 
efficient. It is a curse of tantalisation; vide 
all my thoughts throughout this book. 

April 18.—The State may want me, wretched 
ass as I am! 

1828. Fan. 24. — Received a note from the 
Duke to-day desiring my attendance to-morrow 
morning. What can he want? To give me 
office—then Heaven help me through it. 
Perhaps to move the Address. Any fate 
would be preferable. 

1829. Feb. 5.— Parliament begins: to-day, 
and with it comes the beginning of sorrows. 
This evening I must speak. ... Now, O 
God, without whom there falleth not a spar- 
row to the ground, neither can there pass from 
the mouth one word of wisdom, give me Thy 
aid, save me from failure and disgrace. Half 
past ten. —I have spoken; I am but just saved 
from disgrace. 

Feb. 7. — Went ona visitation of madhouses. 
I can do good that way if in no other. 

Feb. 11. — God is all wise and all good, and 
I am sure that He has made me inferior to 
others for some kind purpose. I am, how- 
ever, unpleasantly situated; in honor I must 
go on, yet only to exposure. I pray night and 
day for His grace and assistance. 


It will be right to bear in mind these 
confessions of humble self-distrust, penned 
for no eye but his own, when we come 
across the Lord Shaftesbury of later years, 
surrounded by a well-meaning but narrow- 
minded clique of flatterers, who took his 
every word for gospel, and by their foolish 
adulation tempted him to assume too often 
the demeanor of a Protestant pope, and 
scatter his denunciations with little less 
than the infallibility of the Vatican in its 
proudest days. 

It may be mentioned once for all here, 
that, down to his own accession to the 
earldom, Lord Ashley suffered deeply, 
both in his heart and his material circum- 
stances, from the estrangement of his par- 
ents. With very fitful gleams of better 
feeling it was life-long. Once, in 1839, 
after ten years of exile from the ancestral 
seat, a reconciliation took place with his 
father, and for several years more cordial 
relations prevailed; but the old bitterness 





gradually came back. The writer of these 
pages can recollect, when visiting the aged 
countess at. Richmond in 1847, hearing 
her speak with pride of “her boy Ashley ; ” 
but this tardy sentiment brought no relief 
from pecuniary embarrassment. In the 
diaries we find frequent complaints of the 
pressure on his purse, and the lowness of 
his finances, as crippling, not his own en- 
joyments, but his power of helping the 
helpless. The following entry on the last 
day of 1846 speaks for itself : — 


Croesus would be pauperized if he were to 
meet half the demands that are made upon 
me every month! Alas, I must refuse the 
largest proportion, and give very sparingly to 
the remainder. I say ‘‘alas,’’ because the 
cases are often meritorious, and I shall always 
be misrepresented and frequently misunder- 
stood. Many people choose to believe that I 
am rich, and ask accordingly; yet more than 
half of my income is borrowed, to be repaid at 
some future day, with heavy accumulations of 
interest; eight children, the two eldest costing 
me more than 200/. a year each; a ninth 
coming, and an allowance from my father of 
only 1oo/. annually more than I had. as a 
bachelor at Oxford! 


Turning back to Lord Ashley’s earlier 
life, we find him, under date November, 
1828, summing up his bitter reflections 
on the unkindness of his parents to all 
their children with these melancholy 
words: “ The history of our father and 
mother would be incredible to most men, 
and perhaps it would do no good if such 
facts were recorded.” Probably it was 
this experience which prompted the fre- 
quent yearnings for a domestic hearth of 
his own, which we come across in those 
years. In September, 1827, he writes: 
“If I could find the creature I have in- 
vented, I should love her with a tenderness 
and truth unprecedented in the history of 
wedlock. I pray for herabundantly. God 
grant me this purest of blessings!” A 
year afterwards, there is this entry: “In 
solitude very often of late I somehow be- 
gin to feel how truly God pronounced, ‘ It 
is not good for man to be alone.’” A little 
later, moralizing on marriage, he says that 
he dreads the chance of a Jezebel, a Cleo- 
patra, or that insupportable compound of 
folly and worldliness which experience 
displays every day, and cries out, “ Give 
me the mother of the Gracchi, exalted by 
the gospel!” Once more, on the Christ- 
mas day of 1829, he exclaims, “ What a 
purity of delight if God would bestow on 
me the wife of my heart, and a place for 
the exercise of imagined virtues!” Of 
these desires the fulfilment was granted 
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him in June, 1830, when he married Lady 
Emily Cowper, daughter of the future 
Lady Palmerston, “a wife as good, as 
true, and as deeply loved,” he fondly 
wrote in the evening of his life, “as God 
ever gave to man” —‘“the bright and 
beautiful woman,” to borrow Lord Gran- 
ville’s phrase, ‘‘ who threw so much sun- 
shine on his home,” and for forty years 
animated his efforts, shared his struggles, 
and ministered encouragement to him in 
his hours of dejection. 

During those early Parliamentary years 
Lord Ashley was unconsciously waiting 
for his vocation. We find him fervently 
aspiring to be useful in his generation, and 
to die in the knowledge of having ad- 
vanced happiness by having advanced true 
religion ; but his line of action was not yet 
made clear to him. He was drifting on 
the current of life, ready to obey some 
decisive impulse which seemed slow to 
come. Atone time physical science, espe- 
cially astronomy, attracted him strongly ; 
then literature beckoned him to become 
its follower. But those inclinations passed 
away. By his two years of service at the 
India Board he acquired a taste for be- 
nevolent projects, if only he could dis- 
cover how to set about them. Then his 
appointment to be a commissioner in 
lunacy, a post which his death alone va- 
cated, opened to him a sphere of work 
which was a good training for wider phii- 
anthropical labors. Yet it was not till 
1833 that the decisive call came which 
determined the future complexion of his 
life. Circumstances then placed him at 
the parting of the ways. Should he pur- 
sue a political career, and seek the high 
offices which in the ordinary course of 
things seemed within his reach? Or 
should he turn his back on power, wealth, 
and comparative ease, to fling himself into 
a ceaseless:struggle for the poor and op- 
pressed? Compelled to choose between 
the alternatives, he laid the matter before 
his wife, painting in dark colors the sacri- 
fices the latter would entail, and the bur- 
den it would lay on her young shoulders, 
and awaited the verdict from her lips. It 
came without hesitation. “It is your 
duty: the consequences we must leave. 
Go .orward, and to victory!” 

The die was thus cast, the Rubicon 
crossed, and this was how the critical 
momentarrived. In the latter part of the 
last century, owing to the development of 
machinery and the application of steam- 
power, an enormous extension had been 
given to the cotton manufactures of En- 
gland. The great centres where they 
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were carried on became studded with vast 
mills, surrounded by a densely crowded 
population ; and a demand for the labor of 
women and children had been created, 
which gave rise to frightful abuses and 
cruelties. A traffic, as revolting as the 
slave-traffic of Africa, had sprung up; 
gangs of child-jobbers scoured the coun- 
try to entrap or purchase thousands of 
little children of either.sex, from five years 
old and upwards, to sell them into the 
bondage of factory slaves. The misery 
and the waste of life were terrible. Day 
and night the iron wheels of the unrestin 
machinery droned and burred with mad- 
dening iteration; and amidst the unceas- 
ing din, in an atmosphere polluted by 
stench and thick with the choking “ flew ” 
of the cotton, myriads of these tender little 
victims were forced to labor, under the 
lash of brutal overlookers, till nature gave 
way, or death brought a merciful release. 
During the first quarter of the present 
century several attempts were made to 
alleviate these horrors by legislative en- 
actments, but, what with the influence of 
the great millowners, and the jealousy of 
the political economists, no effectual rem- 
edy was applied. At length, in 1831, Mr. 
Sadler, the member for Newark, took up 
the question in earnest, and introduced 
into the House of Commons the famous 
Ten Hours Bill, the object of which 
was to restrict the labor both of women 
and children in the cotton-mills to ten 
hours daily. The bill was referred to a 
select committee, but further progress 
was barred by the Reform Bill of the fol- 
lowing year; and at the ensuing general 
election Mr. Sadler failed to obtain a seat 
in Parliament. 

It was at this conjuncture that the dele- 
gates of the operatives, looking about to 
discover a champion for their cause, turned 
to Lord Ashley, who was now sitting for 
Dorsetshire, and had already begun to be 
known as the “workman’s friend,” and 
entreated him to step into the gap, and 
fight their battle on the floor of the House 
of Commons. The feelings with which 
he received the proposal have been placed 
on record by himself. “I can perfectly 
recollect,” he wrote long afterwards, “ my 
astonishment, doubt, and terror at the 
proposition.” He begged till next morn- 
ing for consideration, took counsel of one 
or two friends, went home to consult his 
wife and seek guidance in prayer, and on 
the following day resolutely put his hand 
to the plough by giving notice in Parlia- 
ment that he would move the reintroduc- 
tion of the Ten Hours Bill. 
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The conflict, then begun, lasted for four- 
teen years. Thisis not the place to relate 
in any detail the vicissitudes of it; we can 
only note its general features. The re- 
sistance took various forms, according to 
circumstances. Not one of the successive 
administrations would adopt in earnest 
the cause of the oppressed factory hands. 
New commissions of enquiry were insti- 
tuted as instruments of obstruction and 
delay. Half-measures were brought for- 
ward as rivals, to displace the measure 
which was thorough; even retrograde 
measures were attempted, to undo any 
partial good which former legislation had 
effected. Then there were sessions, too 
crowded with the conflicts of political par- 
ties, to allow time to think of the grinding 
slavery of the workers in the mills. But 
against all obstacles and through all delays 
Lord Ashley held on to his persistent 
purpose. No looking back from the 
plough forhim! Capitalists might storm, 
prime ministers might delude with mock- 
ing promises, corn-law agitators might 
revile, political economists might con- 
demn, even “the sixteen thousand or- 
dained ministers of Christ’s gospel” 
might, through indifference, timidity, or 
suspicion, stand aloof and justify his com- 
plaint that, as a body, “they have done, 
are doing, and will do nothing;” to Lord 
Ashley it mattered not. He set his face 
like a flint; and what his steadfast resolve 
was throughout the conflict may be read 
in the words penned in his diary for Au- 
gust 27th, 1841 :— 


Fresh difficulties beset my path. The Mas- 
ter spinners have held a meeting in Manches- 
ter, and have resolved to oppose avty bill that 
I can bring in. This determines much of my 
course. I knew what /should do before; I 
now can guess what Pee/ will do: he will suc- 
cumb to the capitalists and reject my Factory 
Bill. No human power, therefore, shall in- 
duce me to accept office. I am bound by 
every obligation, human and divine, not to 
allow myself to be placed in any situation 
where I may not be equally, if not better, cir- 
cumstanced to advance these great interests. 
My part is resolved. If Peel oppose me, nay, 
even if he does not support me, I will surren- 
der interest and ambition to the cause; I will 
persevere in it, God helping me, through 
storm and sunshine; I will commit all to 
Christ, and trusting in Him I shall never be 
confounded. 


Peel’s attempts to muzzle the terrible 
philanthropist by the restraints af official 
position gave rise to the most amusing 
scenes of the struggle. When in 1839 he 
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mous bed-chamber question, he earnestly 
pressed Lord Ashley, with many apolo- 
gies, to condescend to accept a subordinate 
post in the royal household, on the pre- 
text of the immense service which his 
high character in the country would ren- 
der to the queen. “I am,” he said, “to 
provide the attendants and companions of 
this young woman, on whose moral and 
religious character depends the welfare of 
millions of human beings. Now will you 
assist me? Your character is such that 
you can do more than any man. I am 
ashamed,” he added with emphasis, “to 
ask such a thing of you.” “I was thun- 
derstruck,” records Lord Ashley, on whose 
mind rushed all at once the surrender 
which the post entailed of all his cher- 
ished aims, and the humiliation of being 
reduced to play the insignificant part of a 
mere puppet. Nevertheless, for Peel’s 
sake, in whom his faith was still unshaken, 
he swallowed the indignity, and exclaimed 
that, if he could be of use, he would accept 
the office of chief scullion. “ Peel,” he 
says, “almost burst into tears, so intense 
did he profess his relief from anxiety to 
be.” Again, in 1841, when the same 
statesman returned to power, the like tac- 
tics were repeated, and office in the royal 
household was pressed with singular im- 
portunity. This time Lord Ashley, know- 
ing his man better, resolutely refused, and 
in his diary he expresses his indignant 
scorn, that Peel should have tried to thrust 
him into a position in which he could ex- 
hibit nothing but his legs in white tights, 
and do nothing but order dinners and 
carry about a white wand. Once again 
during the conflict, and almost on the eve 
of victory, negotiations were set on foot 
to induce him to enter the ministry, but 
with the like result. “The factory ques- 
tion” — so was his answer — “stood in 
the way.” 

It may be that Lord Ashley failed to do 
entire justice to Peel’s motives; but to 
the end of his days he remained convinced 
that the real object of all these overtures 
was to muzzle him. Many years after- 
wards, in some remarks written on a fly- 
leaf in Grant’s “ History of Factory Leg- 
islation,” he gave his mature view of the 
matter in the following words : — 


Perhaps the various efforts made by Sir R. 
Peel to induce me to take office were among 
the greatest of my difficulties. The attrac- 
tions of office were not weighty; but Sir R. 
Peel, wishing not so much to have me as a 
member of his Government, as to withdraw 


was endeavoring to form his “three days’ | me from the Factory Bill, spared no entreaties, 
ministry,” which broke down on the fa-: no “ flatteries,” no almost falsehoods, to en- 
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tice me. He shifted his ground in every way, 
first one thing, then another. Among other 
things, the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, as 
‘*a man who would have great influence over 
the clergy to induce them to accept reforms.”’ 


It may be added here, that the Lord 
Shaftesbury of later years acted on the 
same principle when, in 1866, Lord Derby 
offered him a seat in the Cabinet. There 
remained yet, he said, one million four 
hundred thousand women, children, and 
young persons to be brought under the 
protection of the factory acts, and till that 
was done he could not allow himself to be 
withdrawn from the great work of his life. 
It is true that ten years before this he 
had, after an almost heroic resistance, 
yielded to accept office in the Palmerston 
ministry, and escaped only by the skin of 
his teeth. “I was at my wit’s end,” he 
records; “on one side was ranged wife, 
relations, friends, ambition, influence ; on 
the other, my own objections. I could 
not satisfy myself that to accept office 
was a divine call; I was satisfied that 
God had called me to labor among the 
poor. But God interposed forme.” Long 
afterwards he told the curious story of 
his escape. Things had gone so far, that 
he was actually dressed in his uniform, 
and waiting for the carriage to take him 
to the palace to be sworn in : — 


‘* While I was waiting for the carriage,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘ I went down on my knees and prayed 
for counsel, wisdom, and understanding. 
Then there was some one at the door, as I 
thought, to say that the carriage was ready. 
Instead of that, a note, hurriedly written in 
pencil, was put into my hand. It was from 
Palmerston: * Don’t go to the Palace.’ That 
was thirty years ago, but I dance with joy at 
the remembrance of that interposition, as I 
did when it happened. It was, to my mind, 
as distinctly an act of special Providence as 
when the hand of Abraham was stayed and 
Isaac escaped.”’ 


The “ram caught in the thicket,” and 
substituted for the intended victim, was, 
as the biographer remarks, the Earl of 
Harrowby, who was shortly afterwards 
sworn in as chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster. 

We must, however, return from this 
digression to the great and prolonged 
struggle over the charter of the factory 
hands, the Ten Hours Bill. In carrying 
it on, Lord Ashley was as thorough in ac- 
tion as we have seen him to be in resolve. 
He was not content to receive reports 
from others of the facts on which his 
Parliamentary agitation was based. To 
see everything for himself was his invari- 
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able rule, cost what it might, whether of 
time, labor, or money, of heart-ease or of 
bodily health. Southey, for whom he en- 
tertained a lively admiration, had early 
counselled him to abstain from making 
himself an eyewitness of the horrors he 
was striving to abate, warning him that 
the distressful recollections would be 
burnt in upon his soul, to the injury of 
his health and mental activity ; but the 
advice had no effect. Many were the 
journeys which Lord Ashley made to 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, during which 
he personally examined the mills, the ma- 
chinery, the dwellings of the operatives, 
and saw the workers and their work in 
every aspect and particular. It was this 
first-hand knowledge that enabled him to 
present his case in Parliament with an 
authority and a vividness which compelled 
attention, and sometimes almost electri- 
fied the House. Besides, to judge fairly 
of the immense sacrifices which this thor- 
oughness entailed upon him, it must be re- 
membered that during the fourteen years’ 
struggle for the Ten Hours Bill, that 
was far from being the only battle which 
he fought in the interests of humanity. 
In fact, as soon as he stood out in the 
world’s eyes as the champion of the op- 
pressed factory hands, every other suffer- 
ing class looked upon him as the Hercules 
who was to cleanse the Augean stable of 
its accumulated mass of pollution, and 
piteously invoked his aid. Of these su- 
peradded labors a few words may here 
be fitly interposed. 

In 1840, he took up the cause of the 
infant chimney-sweeps, who, notwith- 
standing previous attempts to alleviate 
their terrible wrongs, were still being 
driven naked up the foul flues, where they 
were exposed to be scorched, roasted alive, 
or stifled, and from whcnce they often 
came down with bruised and excoriated 
bodies, to pass the hours of rest naked on 
the soot-heap, and contract tormenting 
skin disease from the villanous stuff. 
Successful here, without delay he moved 
for an enquiry into the employment of 
women and children in mines and col- 
lieries, and in various trades which the 
factory acts did not touch ; and when two 
years afterwards the first report, dealing 
with mines and collieries, was presented, 
it revealed such an unsuspected mass of 
cruelty, misery, and depravity, that the 
country stood aghast; and the bill imme- 
diately introduced by Lord Ashley, closing 
all these subterranean workings against 
the labor of women and children, was 
borne forward on such a tide of public 
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indignation, that it passed into law in a 
single session, in spite of the coldness of 
the government, the peers, and even of 
the Church. Again, in 1845, when the 
second report of the commission was pre- 
sented, he brought in and carried through 
Parliament a measure, founded upon it, to 
regulate the labor of children in calico 
print-works. “Where will you stop?” 
demanded his interested opponents on 
this occasion. ‘ Nowhere!” was the char- 
acteristic answer, “so long as any portion 
of this gigantic evil remains to be re- 
moved.” In addition to these enterprises 
of philanthropy, and some minor ones to 
which we have not space to allude, Lord 
Ashley was all this time busy, off and on, 
with advocating improvements in the laws 
regulating the care of lunatics. In one of 
his later reviews of his career he speaks 
of having spent “ seventeen years of labor 
and anxiety in obtaining the Lunacy Bill 
of 1845, and five years of increased labor 
since that time in carrying it into opera- 
tion.” What we especially wish to point 
out is, that in all these enterprises he put 
into strenuous execution the resolve to 
see everything for himself. As he had 
inspected the factories and all the details 
of their industry, so he visited the print- 
works, went down into the mines and pits, 
saw the poor climbing-boys at their work, 
surveyed the lunatic asylums, and in every 
case, by frequent personal intercourse 
with the suffering and oppressed, made 
himself acquainted with their wrongs and 
their needs. Speaking especially of the 
operatives, he used to say, “I sat and 
had tea and talk with them hundreds of 
times.” 

After all his years of anxious and ex- 
hausting labor on the Ten Hours Bill, it 
was somewhat disappointing — or rather, 
it would have been so to any other man — 
that the actual passing of it in 1847 was 
left to other hands. When on Peel’s con- 
version to free trade in corn Lord Ashley 
became convinced that the repeal of the 
corn laws could no longer be resisted, 
his scrupulous conscience bade him resign 
his seat for Dorsetshire, rather than vote 
for the policy which he had been returned 
to oppose ; and he declined to seek a re- 
election which would have been fought 
against by the county purse, although some 
of his political friends offered him 2,000/. 
towards the expenses. Two days before 
he applied for the Chiltern hundreds, he 
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it was again thrown out, but by the narrow 
majority of ten; and at the beginning of 
the following session, that of 1547, it was 
once more brought in, and this time with 
better prospects, since the corn-law agi- 
tation no longer barred the way, and Lord 
J. Russell's administration had become 
converts to the cause. During the pre- 
ceding autumn and winter Lord Ashley 
had been working busily for it in the man- 
ufacturing districts, refusing all overtures 
from his friends to postpone the decisive 
battle till he could again lead them him- 
self in the House of Commons; and when 
the critical moment arrived, he lingered 
about the lobbies, consumed by intense 
anxiety, and dreamed night and day about 
the bill, as if he were still in charge of it. 
The opposition had not ceased to be bit- 
ter, but this time it was overborne by the 
roused and impatient feeling of the coun- 
try. The bill passed the second reading 
by a ey of one hundred and eight, 
and the third by a majority of sixty-three. 
In the Lords, where, better late than 
never, the bishops mustered strongly in 
support, it passed through the. second 
reading by fifty-two to eleven, and on June 
Ist it got through the final stage without 
further division. What Lord Ashley's 
feelings were on this tardy but decisive 
triumph may be read in his own diary : — 


Fune 1, six o’clock. — News that the Fac- 
tory Bill has just passed the third reading. I 
am humbled that my heart is not bursting with 
thankfulness to Almighty God—that I can 
find breath and sense to express my joy. 
What reward shall we give unto the Lord for 
all the benefits He hath conferred upon us? 
God, in His mercy, prosper the work, and 
grant that these operatives may receive the 
cup of salvation, and call upon the name of 
the Lord! Praised be the Lord, praised be 
the Lord, in Christ Jesus! 


So ended the fourteen years’ battle on 
behalf of the poor women and children 
who had been ground down in the slaver 
of the cotton-mills. Yet there was still 
something to be done, to guard the protec- 
tion which had been thus hardly won ; and 
Lord Ashley, having been in the mean 
time returned’ for Bath, to the discom- 
fiture of his bitter opponent, Mr. Roebuck, 
was able in his own person to head the 
last fight for humanity. It was still legal 
to-run the mills for fifteen hours a day, 
7.¢., from 5.30 A.M. to 8.30 P.M., and it 
became the practice of the owners to 


reintroduced the Ten Hours Bill into | divide their female and young hands into 


Parliament, and then left it in the hands 
of his veteran supporter, Mr. Fielden. 
Through the influence of the sovernment 


'relays and shifts, so as to keep the ma- 
| chinery going the whole of the time. The 
result was that the limitation of the pro 
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tected labor to ten hours daily was evaded 
in reality, without any literal infringement 
of the law which could be easily detected ; 
for the hands were detained in the works 
the whole fifteen hours at a stretch, so as 
to be always ready to take up their turns, 
and it became impossible for the inspect- 
ors to discover and convict of a serious 
imposition of overtime. The legality of 
the system of shifts was tested in the law 
courts, but in vain; it was upheld, and 
fresh legislation was the only alternative. 
Accordingly, in 1850, Lord Ashley intro- 
duced a new bill to meet the emergency, 
and, after several attempts at a compro- 
mise, the settlement was reached that the 
labor of the women and children should be 
confined between 6 A.M.and 6 P.M., with 
an hour and a half for meals (z¢., ten and 
a half hours of daily labor), with the excep- 
tion of Saturdays, on which no protected 
person should be allowed to work after 
2P.M. Thus the result was a Ten Hours 
and a Half Law, with the modification of 
a half-holiday on Saturday; and such it 
remained till 1878, when a genuine Ten 
Hours Law was finally enacted. 

We pass on now to the time when Lord 
Ashley’s active life in the Commons was 
brought to a close by his father’s death. 
This event occurred in June, 1851, when 
the son had just turned the age of. fifty ; 
and, contrary to the usual course of things, 
his elevation to the Upper House was 
extremely unwelcome tohim. Some time 
previously he had even made up his mind 
that he would not take his seat among the 
Peers. “The leading of Providence,” he 
said, “was the other way.” To a man 
of his warm and impetuous feelings on 
the subjects nearest to his heart the atmo- 
sphere of the Lords was altogether dis- 
agreeable. In his splenetic moods he 
called the august assembly a statue-gal- 
lery, a dormitory, a Nova Zembla, a vast 
aquarium full of cold-blooded life ; “it had 
no sympathies to be stirred ; ” “ character 
had no weight in it.” “ Philanthropy,” 
he wrote, “combined with a peerage, re- 
duces a man to the lowest point.” Of 
course he could not persevere in this re- 
solve. The remonstrances of his friends, 
the calls for fresh legislation in the ever- 
pressing cause of humanity, and his own 
irrepressible interest in public affairs, 
alike forbade so unreasonable and useless 
a retirement. But it is clear that, from 
this time, a change passed over his life. 
He labored as diligently as ever for his 
favorite objects, but without the same 
eager spirit and pugnacious enthusiasm. 
Feelings of isolation, of weariness, grew 
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upon him. His previous exertions had 
told on his constitution ; his private cir- 
cumstances harassed and depressed him ; 
his views about the Church and the world 
became desponding and pessimistic. On 
the whole, the latter part of his life is 
less interesting than the earlier ; the heroic 
stage of conflict had passed away; the 
narrowness of his religious conceptions 
came out into greater prominence, and 
occasionally imparted to his public con- 
duct, and to his dealings with men as 
earnest for religion as himself, an unpleas- 
ant taint of factiousness and even of in- 
solence. Of these remarks the justifica- 
tion will appear in our notices of the 
remaining thirty-four years of his pro- 
longed career; but we hasten to add, that 
while in our critical estimate of his life 
and character we feel bound to recognize 
in him some of those errors, those blem- 
ishes which are incident to human infirm- 
ity, the nobility of his nature remained 
unimpaired, and he still stood grandly 
before the world as one whose life was 
animated by the highest religious princi- 
ple, and was laid as a whole burnt sacri- 
fice upon the altar of God. 

It was an interesting public tribute that 
was paid to him, when, in moving the writ 
for Bath to fill the vacancy left by his ac- 
cession to the peerage, Sir Robert Inglis 
said that Lord Ashley’s life had been con- 
secrated, in accordance with the memora- 
ble inscription of the great Haller, “ Chris- 
to in pauperibus ” —to Christ in his poor. 
Repeated were the proofs given in after 
years that this consecration had not worn 
out. The very day after he took his seat, 
he moved the second reading of a bill for 
the inspection and registration of a 
ing-houses; a measure which speedily 


passed into law, and proved so successful 


in abating the monstrous evils arising 
from the crowding of, the poorest and most 
helpless, amidst filth and stench, as thick 
as men, women, and children could be 
huddled together, in unventilated rooms, 
that it elicited from Charles Dickens the 
praise of being the best act ever passed 
by an English legislature. In the same 
year Lord Shaftesbury renewed his cham- 
pionship of the little chimney-sweeps, and 
from time to time he pleaded their cause 
down to 1875, when, after a whole century 
of enquiry, debate, and legislation, the 
emancipation of these most oppressed and 
tortured of all children on the face of the 
earth was finally achieved. Two years 
later, Lord Shaftesbury took in hand a bill 
to provide accommodation for the poor 
who were turned out of their homes, by 
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the operations of “improvement compa- 
nies ;” and at the same time he procured 
further legislation to bring common lodg- 
ing houses under more thorough inspec- 
tion and control, so as in a measure to 
purify that Inferno in which nine-tenths 
of the crimes perpetrated in the metrop- 
olis were planned and plotted. And, as 
if this was not sufficient for one session, 
he initiated at the same period his assault 
on juvenile mendicancy and crime, by a 
speech which had the curious result of 
bringing him a challenge to fight a duel 
from the Earl of Mornington, on the 
ground that in illustrating his argument 
he had quoted a judgment of Lord Eldon’s, 
depriving that nobleman of the care of his 
own children. The answer was character- 
istic. ‘Your lordship is good enough to 
send me what is technically called ‘a 
challenge.’ .I refer you for a reply to 
this and any future communication, either 
to the police magistrate in Bow Street, or 
to my solicitors. Your obedient servant.” 
The following year saw him occupied with 
carrying a Youthful Offenders Bill, to 
enable young criminals to be sent to re- 
formatory schools for a term of training, 
instead of being confined for years in the 
corrupting air of a jail; a year later, we 
find the wrongs of the milliners and dress- 
makers occupying his attention. 

These brief notes of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
philanthropical labors in the Upper House 
of Parliament show how near to his heart 
the cause of the poor continued to lie; 
yet they exhibit but a portion of his work. 
For during all this time he was greatly 
occupied with sanitary matters. Since 
1848 he had been chairman of the Board 
of Health; and of the toil and anxiety 
which were entailed upon him by this 
office, both during the cholera time, and 
subsequently in relation to measures for 
procuring a better water-supply, legislat- 
ing for extra-mural interment, enforcing 
vaccination and smoke-abatement, and 
such like sanitary improvements, an idea 
may be formed from the following entry 
in his diary :— 

1851. Yan. 31.— The labors and anxieties 
of the Board of Health have, I suspect, con- 
tributed not a little to my disorders. I feel 
these subjects deeply ; they are intimately con- 
nected with the physical and, to no small 
extent, with the moral welfare of mankind. 
I am grieved, harassed, overwhelmed with 
variety of work, a dull position, and a dismal 
horizon. I want neither honor, nor praise, 
nor payment; but I want some little fruit of 
protracted toil and expended health. 


The summer of 1854 dried up this 
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source of anxiety and toil by bringing 
about the abolition of the old board, and 
Lord Shaftesbury’s consequent retire- 
ment. His feelings on the occasion were 
unusually bitter ; he was evidently deeply 
hurt, somewhat more so, it seems to us, 
than was reasonable. “Five years,” he 
exclaimed, “have I given of my life and 
intense labor, and have not received even 
the wages of a pointer —‘ That’s a good 
dog!’” Again: “ This public service is 
a hard, ungrateful thing. My remunera- 
tion has been that usually allotted to mon- 
keys, more kicks than halfpence.” Then, 
again: “ Thus after five years of intense 
and unrewarded labor, | am turned off 
like a piece of lumber.” Once more: 
“Thus have closed six years of very hard 
and gratuitous service. I may say, with 
old George III., on the admission of 
American independence: ‘It may pos- 
sibly turn out well for the country, du¢ as 
a gentleman I can never forget it /’” 

It is but fair to remark, that the irrita- 
bility and peevishness, perceptible in the 
foregoing entries, were undoubtedly in 
great measure due to the unceasing strain 
and worry arising from pecuniary embar- 
rassments. His succession to the family 
estates brought no relief to his previous 
difficulties, but rather aggravated them. 
On looking into his affairs he found enough 
to fill him with dismay. Debts, mort- 
gages, mismanaged estates, neglected 
cottages, the mansion going to ruin, be- 
sides all his old arrears to be made good! 
Here is one of the entries, written on 
his first visit, as owner, to his ancestral 
home : — 

Inspected a few cottages — filthy, close, in- 
decent, unwholesome. But what can I do? 
I am half pauperized; the debts are endless ; 
no money payable for a whole year, and I am 
not ayoung man. Every sixpence I expend 
—and spend I must on many things — és dor- 
rowed ! 

Undaunted, however, at the gloomy 
prospect, he made up his mind that, as 
far as it could be prevented by any per- 
sonal sacrifice, no one should be able to 
reproach the keeper of others’ vineyards 
with having neglected his own. To this 
effect the entries follow in rapid succes- 
sion. “ Shocking state of cottages — must 
build others, cost what it may.” “ Found 
a Scripture-reader for the forests and 
steppes of Woodlands and Horton.” “ No 
school of any kind at Pentridge. Deter- 
mined, under God, to build one, and may 
He prosper the work!” “Oh, if instead 
of one hundred thousand pounds to pay in 
debt, I had that sum to expend, what good 
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I might do!” “There are things here to 
make one’s flesh creep, and I have not a 
farthing to set them right.” It soon be- 
came evident that he could not afford to 
occupy St. Giles’s, and after a few months 
we find this entry : — 

This day I prepare to leave ‘‘the Saint”’ 
for a long time, perhaps forever! The issue 
is the Lord’s; ‘* let Him do,”’ so said old Eli, 
‘as it seemeth Him good!’’ Ido love and 
cherish the spot, and pray that God will lift 
up the light of His countenance upon it, and 
all its people! 


But dismal entries soon occur again. 
“ Made up my mind; must sell old family 
pictures, must sell old family estates.” 
“ Sent to St. Giles’s for two more pictures 
to be sold. The house is falling, and 
must be repaired ; will not do it from any 
fund or revenue by which monies devoted 
to religion, charity, or cottage-building 
would be diverted.” He had already en- 
tirely restored his old parish church, ill 
as he could afford it, having declined to 
spend a penny on his own house till the 
village house of God was rescued from 
its shameful decay. But the pressure 
continued, even grew worse; and ten 
years later we come across such entries 
as these: “ Deep, bitter, exhausting, have 
been my efforts and anxieties for some 
time past.” “Matters were at the worst, 
when Palmerston, whose liberality and 
kindness are not only excessive, but inva- 
riable, sent to Minny yesterday 5,000/,, 
stating that he must be allowed to pay his 
half of her son’s start in the world.” So 
short of money was he at times, and yet 
so moved by the appeals for charity, that 
he had been known to give away his last 
5/. note to relieve an affecting case of dis- 
tress. Much allowance, surely, ought to 
be made for occasional irritability in one 
whose naturally proud and independent 
spirit was fretted and depressed by such 
wearing cares. They lasted far into his 
old age; but we may dismiss the subject 
here, with his biographer’s remark that 
“for many years he was to have trouble 
and anxiety without ceasing —law suits 
without number, and vexations endless. 
It was a bitter ingredient in his cup, that, 
as the years advanced, the effort to keep 
free from debt became more and more 
difficult.” 

No account of Lord Shaftesbury’s phil- 
anthropical labors would be even tolerably 
complete, which omitted to notice his 
ragged-school work and his amusing in- 
tercourse with the London costermongers. 
He was not the inventor of the ragged 
school, but from its first start he made 





the scheme peculiarly his own. It was in 
1843, that by chance he came across an 
advertisement headed “ Ragged Schools,” 
being an appeal on behalf of an experi- 
mental schooi which had been opened for 
gutter children in an unsavory spot known 
municipally as Field Lane, but popularly 
styled “ Jack Ketch’s Warren,” from the 
largeness of its annual contribution to 
the gallows. The rickety institution de- 
scribed was exactly what Lord Shaftes- 
bury had been looking and hoping for, 
and he threw himself at once into the 
effort to multiply such schools, and bind 
them together into corporate union. This 
enterprise led him into the heart of the 
vilest rookeries, to find places where such 
schools might be opened, and to hunt up 
the young Arabs of the gutter to fill them; 
and often might he be seen sitting amidst 
the tattered outcasts, speaking to them 
kindly words of admonition and encour- 
agement. Strange indeed were the scenes 
witnessed at the opening of these queer 
seats of culture; as a specimen, we have 
one painted from the life by Dickens :— 


A low-roofed den, in a sickening atmo- 
sphere, in the midst of taint and dirt and 
pestilence; with all the deadly sins let loose, 
howling and shrieking at the doors. Zeal did 
not supply the place of method and training; 
the teachers knew little of their office; the 
pupils with an evil sharpness found them out, 
got the better of them, derided them, made 
blasphemous answers to Scriptural questions, 
sang, fought, danced, robbed each other— 
seemed possessed by legions of devils. The 
place was stormed and carried over and over 
again; the lights were blown out, the books 
strewed in the gutters, and the female schol- 
ars carried off triumphantly to their old wick- 
edness. With no strength in it but its pur- 
pose, the school stood it all out, and made its 
way. 

The ragged-school movement, being 
what is called undenominational, brought 
Lord Shaftesbury into intimate connection 
with the evangelists and philanthropists 
of Nonconformity. Of this he speaks in 
his diary apologetically, but with firm con- 
viction of its propriety. Thus on one 
occasion he writes : — 


Many Dissenters, but it is high time to be 
thinking where we agree, not where we differ. 
. . . I conceive I am acting in the spirit of 
the Bible and the spirit of the Church of En- 
gland. I conceive that I am proving myself a 
true son of the Church in which I was bap- 
tized, and in which, by God’s blessing, I will 
die. I am vioiating none of her laws, pre- 
cepts, principles, or prayers; none. but if 
the conduct I pursue be at variance with the 
doctrines and requirements of the Established 
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Church, I shall prefer to renounce communion 
with the Church to abandoning those wretched 
infants of oppression, infidelity, and crime. 
. . . Bishop of Norwich came. . . . Strange 
as it was to see a Bishop in the middle of a 
Dissenting school, surrounded by Dissenters, 
and supporting their efforts, yet it was well 
and usefully done. 


The toil which the success of the move- 
ment entailed on Lord Shaftesbury grew 
to extraordinary proportions. When there 
were more than a hundred schools affiliated 
to the Union, and each on its show-day 
claimed his presence to preside, speechify, 
and distribute prizes, it may be imagined 
how great was the addition made to the 
demands on his strength. It was charac- 
teristic of his unflinching pursuit of his 
object, that he always insisted on keeping 
these schools down to the level of the 
mire and gutter, so long as the mire and 
gutter existed. ‘J feel,” he used to say, 
“that my business lies in the gutter, and 
I have not the least intention to get out 
of it.” We need the less, however, to 


linger on this branch of his work, inas- 
much as it has been already graphically 
described in an article from his own pen 
in this review written forty years ago.* 
We will — 


add that one of the most 
splendid and touching of unbought ova- 
tions ever bestowed on a public bene- 
factor, was that which was given him on 
his eightieth birthday in his character of 
president of the Ragged School Union. 
The interest taken by Lord Shaftesbury 
in this peculiar class of schools soon 
brought him into acquaintance with the 
London costermongers, whose families 
furnished the largest portion of the schol- 
ars. Johnson’s definition of a coster- 
monger, it seems, as “a person who sells 
apples,” is pronounced “ gammon” by the 
fraternity, one of whom is said to have 
substituted the following for it: “A cove 
wot works werry ’ard for a werry poor 
livin’, and is = Me a-bein’ hinterfered 
with, and blowed up, and moved hon, and 
fined, and sent to quod by the beaks and 
bobbies.” Among this curious tribe a 
mission had been set on foot by a zealous 
evangelist, and Lord Shaftesbury on hear- 
ing of it offered his services and became 
its president, Of the Barrow and Donkey 
Club, which had been instituted, he en- 
rolled himself a member, and subscribed 
for a barrow of his own, which bore his 
arms and motto, and was lent out to young 
members who had not yet attained to the 


See Quarterly Review, vol. 79, pp» 127 and follow- 
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honors of proprietorship. It was his de- 
light to call himself a coster, and spend 
a social evening with the “brethren.” On 
one such occasion, having invited them to 
write to him if any grievance sprang up, 
and being asked his address, he assured 
them that any letter sent to Grosvenor 
Square, with “ K.G. and Coster” after his 
name, would be sure to reach him. One 
anecdote of this queer intimacy is too 
amusing to be passed over. In 1875, the 
venerable earl, being invited to meet them 
to receive a presentation, found above a 
thousand of the fraternity assembled with 
many friends of all classes ; and presently, 
after taking his seat, a fine donkey deco- 
rated with ribbons was introduced, led up 
to the platform, and solemnly presented to 
his lordship. The earl, having vacated 
the chair in the donkey’s favor, stood with 
his arm round its neck, while he briefly 
returned thanks, adding with a touch of 
pathos : “ When I have passed away from 
this life I desire to have no more said of 
me than that I have done my duty, as the 
poor donkey has done his, with patience 
and unmurmuring resignation. On the 
retirement of the temporary chazr-man, if 
the expression may be pardoned, the earl 
begged the reporters to state that “the 
donkey having vacated the chair, the 
place was taken by Lord Shaftesbury.” 
We have now to deal with another 
and very important department of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s life — his action in matters 
of religion. For forty years he was re- 
garded as the lay leader of the Low 
Church party, and was engaged in almost 
unceasing warfare against both the High 
and the Broad sections of the Church. It 
was his habit, as every one knows, to use 
extremely strong language in denouncing 
those with whom he disagreed; but, as 
the proverb says, “his bark was worse 
than his bite.” This intemperance of 
speech was closely connected with that 
transparent simplicity of mind to which 
we have called attention; add to that 
vehemence of emotion, and the phenome- 
non is explained. He could see but a 
single side of anything; no questions, no 
characters, were complex to him; deep 
black and spotless white were his onl 
shades. Whatever at the first blush 
seemed to him objectionable —in other 
words, out of harmony with his stereo- 
typed views — must be nothing less than 
“ earthly, sensual, devilish ;” and the most 
scathing and vituperative epithets that 
rose to his ready lips must forthwith be 
flung atit. Nor was this habit confined to 
matters of religion. In his diary we find 
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it affecting his political entries. Not that 
he was much of a politician in the ordinary 
sense; his politics were subordinated to 
his philanthropical and religious views ; 
and statesmen seemed to him in the main 
ood or bad, as they helped or hindered 
Ris cherished aims. Strange as it ma 
appear, the only leading politician for half 
a century, who escaped the rough side of 
his pen or tongue, was the easy-going 
man of the world, Lord Palmerston. Fam- 
ily ties may have had something to do 
with this, but not much. For his wife’s 
stepfather, Lord Shaftesbury felt a genu- 
ine, even an enthusiastic, admiration and 
love. Nowhere does this come out more 
clearly than in the entries in the diary 
made during that statesman’s last illness, 
and just after his death; such, for in- 
stance, as these: “O God, spare him.” 
“P, is better, God be blessed.” ‘ Unloose 
the peg, and all will be adrift ; Palmerston 
is that peg.” “In fearful anxiety about 
Palmerston; he is the only true English- 
man left in public life.” “There goes the 
ultimus Romanorum, What an instru- 
ment he has been in the hands of the 
Almighty!” “Palmerston was the grand 
pillar appointed, under God’s providence, 
to which all the vessels of the State were 
linked, and so the fleet was held to its 
moorings. It is now cast down; the ships 
are set afloat without rudder or compass, 
and will drift in every direction over the 
broad sea.” And the whole lament is 
concentrated in the following outburst : — 


Ah, but to none will the loss be as it is to 
myself. I lose a man who, I know, esteemed 
and loved me far beyond every other man liv- 
ing. Heshowed it in every action of his heart, 
in every expression of his lips, in private and 
in public as a man, as a relative, and as a 
Minister. His society was infinitely agreeable 
to me; and I admired, every day more, his 
patriotism, his simplicity of purpose, his inde- 
fatigable spirit of labor, his unfailing good 
humor, his kindness of heart, and his prompt, 
tender, and active considerateness for others, 
in the midst of his heaviest toils and anxieties. 


With this solitary exception, all the 
leaders came under the sharp stroke of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s pen. A few speci- 
mens of his judgments upon them may be 
quoted, not because they are of any par- 
ticular value in themselves, but for the 
light thrown by them on the worth of 
those violent utterances, which he used 
to blurt out against persons whose theo- 
logical opinions differed from his own. 
We take Sir Robert Peel first, the leader 
of his own side in politics, under whom 
he held office, and with the success of 
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whose administration in 1839, he “ thought 
the interests, temporal and eternal, of mil- 
lions were wrapped up.” Two years after 
that we find him analyzing Peel’s charac- 
ter in antithetical sentences: “He has 
abundance of human honesty, and not 
much of divine faith; he will never doa 
dishonorable thing, he will be ashamed of 
doing a religious one ; he will tolerate no 
jobs to win votes, he will submit to no 
obloquy to please God.” By the next 
year the pen has grown sharper: “ All 
eel’s affinities are towards wealth and 
capital. What has he ever done or pro- 
posed for the working classes? Cotton 
is everything, man is nothing!” A year 
more, and the tone is bitterer still, pro- 
voked by Peel’s speech on the opium 
trade: “the tone of a low, mercantile, 
financial soul, incapable of perceiving or 
urging a principle, which finally disgusted 
me, and placed him in my mind much 
below the Christian level, and not any 
higher than the heathen.” Even this 
scarcely prepares us for the entry three 
months later: “I have thought for some 
years that Peel and John Russell are the 
most criminal of mankind!” It isa relief 
to meet the somewhat more kindly ex- 
pression of feeling, however brief, which 
Peel’s tragic death evoked: “In many 
respects one of the greatest men of this 
generation. He had wonderful qualities 
of various kinds, and his loss is great.” 
Of Earl Russell the savage judgment 
just quoted, far from being modified, is 
confirmed twelve years later: “ Lord John 
going to the House of Lords. Why is 
the House of Lords to be made the Lon- 
don Reformatory, where convicted crimi- 
nals are to have another chance? Is it 
good that so tarnished a man should be 
in so brilliant a situation? ... No slight 
affront to public morality that Lord J. was 
ever summoned to construct an adminis- 
tration.” Yet here too, in the presence 
of death, we find a tardy recantation in 
the following words : “ In his whole course 
to have done much with credit and noth- 
ing with dishonor, and so to have sus- 
tained and advanced his reputation to the 
very end, is a mighty commendation.” 
Of Peel’s colleagues, Sir J. Graham comes 
in for a like scourging: “Graham has 
contrived to render himself so thoroughly 
odious that I cannot find any one human 
being who will speak a word on his be- 
half. He is universally distrusted, and 
that by every one, from a prince to a beg- 
gar.” Mr. Bright, who fought strenuously 
against the Ten Hours Bill as the advocate 
of the mill-owners, is touched off in such 
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ag as these: “ Most awfully reviled 
y Messrs. Bright, etc.;” “Bright was 
ever my most malignant opponent.” Un- 
der date 1867, we find Lord Derby, Mr. 
Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone, all tarred 
with the same free brush :— 


Gladstone is governed by the greed of place 
and salary and power. Disraeli is no better. 
Here are two tigers over a carcase, and each 
one tries to drive the other away from the tit- 
bits. . . . Derby told his friends that if they 
passed his Bill they would be in office for many 
years. Thus it is; all alike—all equally car- 
nivorous. ‘* Voila ce que nous sommes! ”’ as 
the chiffonier said over the dead cur. 


The scanty justice done by Lord Shaftes- 
bury to the two great rivals for power, 
mentioned in the last extract, arose pri- 
marily from the prepossessions through 
which he viewed their conduct. The one 
he distrusted because of his rooted attach- 
ment to High Church principles; the 
other, because he could not recognize in 
him any principle at all. Of Mr. Glad- 
stone we repeatedly come across notices 
of this kind: “Gladstone is on a level 
with the rest; he gave no support to the 
Ten Hours Bill.” “Palmerston must 
soon be removed, and his successor Glad- 
stone will bring with him the Manchester 
school for colleagues and supporters, a 
hot Tractarian for chancellor, and the 
Bishop of Oxford for an ecclesiastical ad- 
viser. He will succumb toevery pressure, 
except the pressure of a constitutional 
and conservative policy.” Of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, on his becoming premier, we find 
the following sketch : — 


Disraeli, Prime Minister! Heis a Hebrew; 
this is a good thing. He is a man sprung 
from an inferior station; another good thing 
in these days, as showing the liberality of our 
institutions. ‘‘But he is a leper,’’ without 
principle, without feeling, without regard to 
anything, human or divine, beyond his own 
ambition. He has dragged, and he will con- 
tinue to drag, everything that is good, safe, 
venerable, and solid through the dust and dirt 
of his own objects. 


Shortly after we read: “ Dizzy is seek- 
ing everywhere for support. He is all 
things to all men, and nothing to any one. 
He cannot make up his mind whether to 
be Evangelical, Neologian, or Ritualistic ; 
he is waiting for the highest bidder.” 
Then later: “I admire the abilities of the 
man, but not his use of.them. There is 
nothing really to admire in him, beyond 
the possession of talents.” Once more, 
after the return from Berlin as bearer of 
“peace with honor,” we find this com- 
ment: “The steps of this mighty man to 





glory and greatness are strides as rapid as 

they are broad. And yet I had rather, b 

far, be George Holland of Whitechapel, 

— Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
eld.” 

With such sentiments about the rival 
leaders, it is no wonder that Lord Shaftes- 
bury preferred to stand aloof from both, 
The impartiality of his aversion is exhib- 
ited in several passages of his letters and 
diaries —the last we shall quote in this 
connection. For instance, after reading 
in the papers at Homburg the debates in 
the summer of 1878, he writes to his eldest 
daughter, Lady Templemore :— 


The Liberal party is right in its views aad 
opinions; the Conservatives the very reverse, 
Both are wrong in their motives; for neither 
cares a straw for anything but the trivmph of 
their own side. . . . Much as EF detest and 
fear the policy of the ‘‘ Duke of Cyprus,” I 
do not wish to cast in my lot with Gladstone 
and Company. Observe how judicious and 
charitable I am. I speak evil of neither fac- 
tion. Both, I assert, are egually good. 


In the diary, towards the end of the 
same year, the same note is sounded: 
“Which is the more objectionable, I can- 
not say. The Liberals are revolutionary, 
the Conservatives are servile. Neither 
has any principle or patriotism.” Pres- 
ently after, he calls the Liberals “a polit- 
ical body of men whom, in every possible 
sense of the word, I distrust, quite as 
much as I distrust Lord Beaconsfield and 
his followers.” And a little later, 2 propos 
of Irish land legislation, we read : — 


The policy of such men as Beaconsfield and 
Gladstone turns these movements, which 
should and which might be gradual, into sud- 
den and violent Revolutions. The Act of 
1867 tore up our political system, and Glad- 
stone’s rule, at the present day, is uprooting, 
and irrevocably, our social system. 


For our purpose the value of these judg- 
ments on contemporary politicians is 
purely psychological. They illustrate the 
action of Lord Shaftesbury’s mind, and 
explain the vehemence of his language in 
other matters, especially in those which 
concern religion. For the same purpose 
we may add two casual instances of like 
hasty truculence of expression. Twice, 
when travelling abroad, he is reminded of 
Louis XIV., and immediately the grand 
monargue is gibbeted in his journal; on 
one occasion as “the most polished villain 
that ever possessed and prostituted the 
gifts of God; ” on the other, as “ that arch- 
villain and exceeding charlatan.” He 
reads a life of Sir W. Raleigh, and straight 
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way the British Solomon, James I., is 
labelled as “ that despicable reptile of the 
human race.” After all this, it would be 
absurd to take Lord Shaftesbury too seri- 
ously, when he denounces the Puseyites 
as the “ sons of Babylon,” for whom a new 
large ward must be built in Bedlam — 
calls the service at St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
“the worship of Jupiter and Juno ”— puts 
up the prayer, “ O Lord, purge the Church 
of those men who, while their hearts are 
in the Vatican, still eat the bread of the 
Establishment and undermine her” — 
tickets Ritualism as “the abomination” 
— declares that he would vote for Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, Tate or Brady, against 
the greatest geniuses in the art of verse if 
they happened to be Tractarians—and 
brings the house down by exclaiming that 
he would rather worship with Lydia on the 
bank by the river-side, than with a hun- 
dred surpliced priests in the temple of St. 
Barnabas. A similar abatement may be 
made from his anathemas against the 
Neologians, among whom he classed all 
the laborers in the field of Biblical criti- 
cism; as when he stigmatizes their reli- 
gion as “sensuous ”— pronounces them 
“ecclesiastical Judases, pretending belief 
in the Holy Scriptures, betraying the Son 
of Man witha kiss ””—loathes Dr. Jow- 
ett’s theology — characterizes “Ecce 
Homo” as “the most pestilential book 
ever vomited from the jaws of hell” — 
and even charges with indecency the ap- 
plication of the descriptive term “ rhetor- 
ical” to a passage in the Pentateuch. 
Nor is his own party in the Church less 
interested in discounting his scornful 
utterances. He is continually complain- 
ing of the “Evangelical religionists,” 
whom he cannot rely upon, and will not 
attempt to lead — now utterly intolerant, 
and now so cold and insincere that Meroz 
would be a pattern to them of prompti- 
tude—so disunited that even Falstaff 
would not march through Coventry with 
such a regiment —so ill-affected to him- 
self that in his old age he deliberately 
declared he had received treatment from 
them he had never received from any other 
party. “ High Churchmen,” he said, “ Ro- 
man Catholics, even infidels, have been 
friendly to me; my only enemies have 
been the Evangelicals.” 

Of all this we do not desire to make too 
much ; but it cannot be fairly passed over, 
because it entered very largely into the 
popular conception of the earl in the latter 
part of his career, and exposed him at 
times to considerable obloquy. He was 
not the less in request as a noble figure- 
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head to embellish a large number of the 
religious societies connected with the 
Evangelicals ; and under the burden of the 
annual speeches, which he was always 
expected to deliver as president, he often 
groaned. “Those terrible chairs!” he 
used to exclaim ; “ my letters and chairs 
eat me up;” “no end of chairs, speeches, 
and committees, I cannot number them; 
they are like the sands of the sea, and 
shall I call them equally incohesive and 
unprofitable?” But it did produce in him 
a feeling of isolation and loneliness, uncer 
which his spirits often failed, although he 
bore it with something of stoical pride. 
A few evidences of this we quote, to com- 
plete his portraiture, beginning with one 
written towards the end of 1868 : — 


What is my position now? It is like an old 
tree in a forest, half submerged by a mighty 
flood. I remain where I was, while every- 
thing is passing beyond me. New ideas, new 
thoughts, new views, and new feelings, are 
flowing rapidly by. I cannot go along with 
the stream, and if) I survive, one of two issues 
awaits me; either I shall be overwhelmed, and 
so utterly lost; or the waters in their course 
will have rushed away and left me alone, 
stranded and leafless, a venerable proof of 
consistency, as some would say, but of bigotry 
in the estimation of others. 


Ten years later the tone deepens, and 
acquires almost the pathos of a wail. It 
was after his singularly ill-advised rupture 
with the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and his failure to crush one of 
its books at which he took offence, that 
he wrote thus in his diary : — 


Who is with me? Who? Positively I 
know not. Here and there an individual, 
perhaps; but nothing of note—nothing of 
moral courage among those who secretly be- 
lieve (if there are any) has appeared on m 
side. According to all human estimate, all 
human judgment, all human calculation, I 
must be wrong. I must be wilful, self-suffi- 
cient, ignorant, and stubborn. I should, I 
suspect, say it of another in a similar position 
—and why, then, not of myself? Simply be- 
cause I cannot. 


Even more striking as a self-revelation 
is the letter which he wrote to the author 
of the incriminated book, and which was 
published at the time, but is not repro- 
duced in the biography. It concludes as 
follows : — 


You have gained everything that you re- 
quire. You have on your side an enormous 
proportion of the clergy, and no small number 
from among the laity and the Nonconformist 
ministers; you have, moreover, the approba- 
tion of the Primate of all England. With 
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myself it is precisely the reverse. I lie under 
the condemnation of them all, from the Arch- 
bishop down to the smallest of the daily pa- 
pers. You are content with the issue, and so 
am I. Six months more of writing could add 
nothing to the satisfaction we, each of us, en- 
joy. 

To this not a word needs to be added, 
except the pathetic entry in his diary at 
the close of the same year: “In religious 
matters I know but Reeve and Spurgeon, 
and they are seldom or never within reach. 
In politics not a soul.” 

Here we bring our sketch to an end. 
Of his famous attempt, as Lord Palmers- 
ton’s bishop-maker, in conjunction with 
Mr. Haldane, the director of the “ Record” 
in those years, to right the balance of the 
Church, by packing the Episcopal bench 
with pronounced Evangelicals, it need only 
be said that its.simplicity was on a par 
with its undoubted honesty of purpose. 
Nor is there any occasion to tell again 
the story of his experiments in ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation. They were forced upon 
him against his own judgment; and with 
his strong bias to one of the extremes in 
the Church, he was certainly not the per- 
son to conduct them toa successful issue. 
As a politician and a religious leader he 
had outlived his time, and was morbidly 
conscious of being a solitary survival in 
the midst of a new world of ideas and 
aims. But as a philanthropist, his heart 
was green and vigorous to the last. No 
chills of age could lessen the passionate 
warmth of his pity for the poor and suffer- 
ing, no invading feebleness of voice or 
limb hold him back from advocating the 
cause of the defenceless and oppressed. 
For these his zeal burnt with an unquench- 
able fire ; for these he toiled as long as 
the faculty to do anything remained to 
him; for + Sond he could have wished still 
to live and labor, even when the infirmi- 
ties of fourscore-and-four years had made 
life a burden. “I cannot bear,” he said 
in his last days, “to leave the world with 
all the misery init.” Itis this unreserved, 
this absolute sacrifice of himself, body 
and soul, to the work of alleviating that 
misery, which encircles his name with a 
glory, in the brightness of which those 
petty peculiarities and narrownesses to 
which we have referred are swallowed up 
and disappear. His career is the national 
inheritance of the English-speaking race, 
as an immortal protest against a life of 
self-seeking, and a noble lesson how 
worldly rank and station may be’ redeemed 
from moral insignificance, and consecrated 
to the best interests of humanity. “ Love, 
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serve,” was his ancestral motto; to love 
and serve was the paramount, abiding law 
of his existence, til death gently brought 
him the rest which, living, he would never 
seek for himself. 


From The Argosy. 
THE ROBBERS’ CAVE. 


BY ANNE BEALE, 


IF Wales is a country rich in stories of 
ghosts, fairies, and “ romantic weddings,” 
it is also not deficient in tales of wreckers, 
robbers, smugglers, and similar disturbers 
of the public peace. Amongst others com- 
mitted to our keeping by the departed 
friend who implicitly believed in them all, 
is one dating back to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, which tells of a band of robbers 
that infested the woods and the rock- 
bound coast round about the part where 
her own haunted mansion lay. 

The scene was a grand and castellated 
residence, with its chapel, situated at the 
top of a valley two miles in length, which 
sloped gradually and reposefully to the 
wild, restless sea. It was met by two 
small but dangerous bays that lay between 
jutting rocks, and into which the tides 
rushed, and from which they receded so 
rapidly and fiercely that the peasantry 
were wont to call the projecting rocks 
“the opening and closing of the Points ” 

Although six miles of smooth sand lay 
on either side of these bays, the treacher- 
ous sea gave small time to the wanderer 
to pass the Points when it had receded 
from them, but was ready to engulf him if 
he was not alive to the seasons at which 
he could hurry past them with safety. 
Moreover, there were quicksands hard by, 
even more pitiless than the sea itself. 

These quicksands were at the base of 
one of two mountains which rose on either 
side of the valley, and looked down pro- 
tectingly on the mansion, which seemed, 
indeed, but a pigmy between them. At 
the distance of about half a mile from this 
mansion was an immense inland cave, 
which, in the Middle Ages, was taken 
possession of by a band of robbers. Un- 
like the renowned Robin Hood, they had 
not even a robber’s conscience, but op- 
pressed the weak as well as the strong, 
the poor as well as the rich, and were the 
terror of that part of south Wales in 
which their cave was situated. 

It was night, or more properly, early 
morning. In the glen leading from the 
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mansion, neighbor of the cave, a figure 
was seen hurrying down the greensward. 
Was itaghost? It might be, for it looked 
all white beneath the fitful moon. But if 
a ghost, why pause and glance round, then 
hurry on again? It stayed its steps be- 
fore one of the haunted towers, as if about 
to enter; but the gate was barred, and it 
hurried on. It was no ghost, but a wom- 
an, who carried something huddled up in 
her arms, and who must have left her bed 
to flee in haste, since she was clad only 
in her night-gear, with some sort of loose 
robe thrown over it. Her feet were bare, 
her hair floated about her, and she seemed 
in some awful strait. She shook the gate 
of the second tower, but that, too, was 
shut — barred against the robbers. 

On she sped till she reached the haunt- 
ed field. She shrieked with terror, ex- 
pecting to be assailed by all sorts of 
invisible enemies. But there was not even 
a jack-o’lantern to mislead her; so she 
rushed through it till she found herself’ 
close upon the shore. 

She paused and muttered in breathless 
excitement, “ Thank God, it is out! The 
Points are unclosed.” 

She meant the tide and the two project- 
ing rocks. She was on the sands quick 
as an arrow from a bow. They were 
smooth, yellow sands; so, happily, the 
bare feet did not suffer. Could she get 
past the Points before the yawning, greedy 
sea rushed into the bay? The tide was 
creeping up like some beast of prey in 
ambush, and might in a moment leap for- 
ward with a bound, and seize on her and 
her burden. She gazed of it, hesitated, 
and rushed on. She rounded one of the 
Points, and suddenly the roar of the wild 
monster increased in volume, and she 
stood a second, paralyzed with terror. 
Only a second, for she darted onwards to 
the other Point, and reached it just as the 
insatiable tide leapt in fury into the bay. 
She escaped its jaws as if bya miracle, 
and ran up the beach, pursued by the 
angry waters. 

Out of their reach at last, she sat down 
on a big boulder. The moon shone out 
and revealed a face pale as its own. 

“They will see me!” she cried, glanc- 
ing within the loose cloak, and hastening 
on again. “Better the tide! better the 
tide!” she added, as she looked at the 
rolling ocean. 

It was rolling ominously towards her, 
when, with a bound, she leapt from a heap 
of pebbles at the top of the beach into a 





green dell, similar to the valley of spirits 
she had left behind, but smaller. Her 
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poor feet were bleeding now, and her 
strength was well-nigh spent. She had 
traversed three or four miles of green- 
sward and sand, and her breath came 
heavily, her footsteps lagged. With a 
supernatural effort, however, she ran up 
the dell, glancing behind her as if pur- 
sued. Turning off to the right, she fol- 
lowed a path among the rocks, heedless 
of the stones and brushwood that pierced 
her feet and tore her garments. 

* At last, thank God!” she cried, as 
the moon suddenly veiled her face, and 
she sank down exhausted. “ Help! help!” 
she shrieked, and with her call mingled 
the shrill cry of an infant. 

“Who’s there?” echoed through the 
darkness, followed by a gleam of light 
that seemed supernatural. The lusty baby. 
cry was the only answer. Nevertheless 
it attracted the ignis fatuus of a light 
which vanished from above and reappeared 
below. Again the moon shone out and 
revealed a scene as picturesque as it was 
startling. The woman lay, ——— 
dead, beneath the porch of a small dwell- 
ing, at which suddenly appeared the fig- 
ures of a man and woman. 

Within a stone’s throw of this abode 
was a church with ivy-mantled tower ; and 
church and house were surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of hills. The figures that 
bent over the prostrate woman looked 
almost as ghostly as she did, and were as 
lightly clad. But they proved themselves 
of flesh and blood; for they dragged her 
into the house. So doing the burden fell 
from beneath the cloak. It proved to be 
an infant, and the lusty cry was renewed. 

Woman and child were soon within a 
small parlor, and the pair who brought 
them there looked for a moment aghast at 
one another. They were, as transpired 
immediately, master and servant. 

“Sure, sir, it’s Mrs. Lewis, head nurse 
at the Plas!” exclaimed the maid. 

“Take the babe, Betto, while I carry 
her up to my bed, that’s warm, for haven't 
I just left it?” replied the master. 

No sooner said than done. 

“Hide us! Save us! They have mur- 
dered them all,” cried our wanderer, awak- 
ing fromherswoon. ‘ Where’s my baby? 
Have they killed him too?” 

The lusty cry reassured her, and she 
opened her arms. 

“He’s well enough, Mrs. Lewis, fach,” 
said Betto, placing him within them. 

“ Betto! Parson ! they’ve murdered them 
all,” said the nurse, glancing round with a 
bewildered stare. 

“They? Who?” asked the parson, for 
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it was the Reverend David Saunders, of 
Llanwerne. 

“The robbers. I saw them with their 
swords in the mistress’s room, and heard 
the children cry for mercy, and then I 
took up this precious babe and ran for my 
life. You must hide us, for they'll be 
after us as soon as they find we’ve es- 
caped.” 

“Feed them; clothe them, Betto, while 
I dress myself. Put the infant to bed, and 
then bring Mistress Lewis down to the 
sitting-room. No more sleep to-night,” 
said his reverence, leaving his room to the 
women. 

Shortly afterwards he was kindling a fire 
in his tiny parlor, and muttering short 
prayers and ejaculations as he did so. 
“ The country will be depopulated — Lord 
have mercy uponus! Ifthe woman’s tale 
be true, it is a case like that of Joash, 
saved by Jehosheba from that robber- 
woman Athaliah. The father so lately 
dead —to slay the widow and children — 
impossible! Even bold marauders should 
have hearts. The Lord preserve us.” 

_ nurse appeared attired in Betto’s 
Sur€iay linsey. She had left the babe 
asleep. She gave a coherent account of 
what had happened, which the parson 
heard with uplifted hands. The robbers 
had broken into the mansion, and mur- 
dered, she believed, every soul within it, 
except herself and the babe. 

“Where’s the captain?” asked Mr. 
Saunders, in a low, warning voice. 

“ Nobody knows,” replied the nurse; 
“but he’s the next o’ kin, and they do say 
he fears neither God nor man. I! believe 
he’s leagued with the robbers.” 

The captain was the brother of the late 
owner of Plas Werne, and would inherit 
the property under the present sad cir- 
cumstances. 

“‘ Neither he nor the robbers must know 
that you have escaped with the infant, or 
you'll be murdered too,” said the parson. 
“ Where can you hide? I have it. In 
the church tower.” 

“It’s haunted,” shrieked the nurse. 

“So much the better. Nobody will 
molest you. That room was built, so they 
say, to hold a hundred men or more from 
their enemies, and should serve to hide a 
woman and a babe. They’ll take you for 
the ghost, and not a soul will go nearer 
the tower than the chancel. But you must 
stay here while I see what’s to be done. 
Betto! Betto! Take care of Dinah Lewis 
and the babe.” 

“They'd better be hiding in bed than 
up, master,” answered Betto, reappearing. 


| take her place. 
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The Reverend David Saunders went 
out, leaving the woman quailing with 
fright, but this time it was rather of ghosts 
than robbers. He found the moon gone 
off on her rounds, and the sun about to 
A crimson glow was col- 
oring the watery mountain mists, and 
streaks of dawn were laying their light 
fingers on the hilltops. He hastened 
through his garden and across a green 
lane to his church, and stood a moment 
contemplating it. He knew that neither 
robber nor lord of the manor suspected 
the room in the tower, and even if they 
did, they could scarcely approach it, since 
it ple | only be entered on hands and 
knees. Fortunately his small parish of 
half-a-dozen collected and as many scat- 
tered houses, was at a distance; and 
save on Sunday his flock rather avoided 
than frequented the ne‘ghborhood of the 
church. He was aware that they affirmed 
to have seen wonderful sights in the 
churchyard, and he knew that it was use- 
less to combat their superstition; so he 
contented himself with writing a book on 
the antiquity of the sacred edifice, which 
he proved to have been built long before 
the time of Julius Cesar. Moreover, he 
was proud to tell how the old cross in the 
graveyard had been used for nailing up 
wolves’ heads ; for each of which the for- 
tunate slayer had been duly paid after 
morning service. Indeed, he would fain 
have declared the church pre-Adamite, 
like the cave, if he could; but the deluge 
and other unforeseen circumstances came 
in his way. 

Church, tower, cross, and mouldering 
monuments looked spectral enough for 
ything, in the misty, purply dawn, and 
ody but the parson would have ven- 
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at that ghostly hour. At no hour would 
the boldest of his people have climbed 
the tower staircase, as he did, in the dark, 
and fumbled about on its crumbling sum- 
mit till he found some sort of hole, into 
which he crawled. He usually brought a 
lantern with him when he mounted to this 
his observatory, as he called it, but on the 
present occasion he had been oblivious of 
all but the refugees. 

However, he got safely into a spacious 
room, lighted by a good-sized tower win- 
dow, and stood in the centre, looking 
about him. “If hundreds of fugitives 
have taken refuge here, why not a woman 
and a babe?” he thought, as the rosy 
dawn looked in through the arched win- 
dow, and lighted up a trestle-bed, a chair 
or two, and a table. “They will be safe 
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nowhere else till we get them beyond seas. 
The robbers are ubiquitous.” He looked 
out of the window on a glorious prospect 
of mountain-tops now clearing from mists, 
and a sky all crimson, purple, and golden. 
“What could any one want more? It is 
summer, fortunately, and I can feed them. 
They shall lack nothing. Old Jonas, sex- 
ton, and Joshua, clerk, will say there is 
another ghost if they hear the infant.” 

All that day there was such a coming 
and going at the little parsonage that all 
that was thought of was how to conceal 
the poor little heir of Plas Werne. The 
countryside was all astir, and little work 
was done that day. The peasantry spoke 
with bated breath, and the parson had as 
much as he could do to listen. Everybody 
was in terror of his life, and no one was 
powerful enough to make head against 
the freebooters. Indeed, no one ever 
came across them. At Plas Werne, on 
the previous evening, there had been only 
women and children, for Ap Madoc was 
dead, and his widow and family lived 
there, with their servants ; and where, it 
was asked, were the men? In league with 
the robbers, it was suggested, since only 
one grey-headed old butler was found 
among the murdered. The house had 
been rifled, and there was no one left to 
say how it had happened. Of all the 
crimes committed by the outlaws, this was 
the most glaring ; and rich and poor were 
roused —for whose turn might it not be 
next? Swords and knives were sharp- 
ened, guns loaded, and a great show of 
valor made; but what did the robbers 
care? They were secure in their numbers 
and their cave, and defied law and author- 
ity. 

tes parson was determined to outwit 
them. That night, lantern in hand, he 
carried bedding and clothes to the church, 
aided by Betto, and dragged it, piecemeal, 
to the tower. But he had an awful fright. 
As he was about to re-enter the parsonage, 
he saw a man not far off, watching him. 
He was ready-witted, and went up to him. 

“There you are, Jonas,” he said. “ You 
promised to come and help me face the 
ghost, and now I have seen it all alone. 
Not Jonas, after all! Good-night, friend.” 

The watcher might have been the ghost, 
for he glided off among the mountains. 
Anyhow he did not know of the secret of 
the tower chamber, and the parson thought 
that the sooner he got his guests into it 
the better. 

This was, indeed, no easy matter. Di- 
nah Lewis declared she would rather be 
murdered a hundred times over than sleep 
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in that haunted tower, and Mr. Saunders 
was compelled to assure her that both she 
and the child would be murdered, if they 
remained where they were. How he got 
them into it, he never knew, but attributed 
it to a direct interposition of providence. 
First he helped Dinah up the tower stairs, 
more dead than alive, and shoved her 
through tie aperture; then he passed in 
the infant, and finally entered himself. 
Ostensibly the sort of half-arched door- 
way was intended to admit light to the 
staircase, and was so low that only one 
person could pass through at a time, and 
that on hands and knees. As a place of 
refuge, those within would have been at a 
great advantage, and might have held 
their garrison against an army of invaders, 
thrusting them back down the steps up 
which they came, till the tower had been 
heaped with the slain. Tales were told 
that as many as three hundred fugitives 
had been together in that secretive apart- 
ment; there was, therefore, ample room 
for the trio who now occupied it. 

“You are safe here, Mistress Dinah,” 
said the parson, as he unveiled his lantern. 
“ Be assured that ghosts don’t like mount- 
ing such a flight of steps, and you and 
Master Ap Madoc will have it all to your- 
selves. I will wait upon you, and if you’re 
afraid o’ nights, I'll keep guard in yonder 
corner.” 

He had managed, during the day, to 
bring every axticle necessary for comfort 
and food up to the room, and knew that 
his visits would neither be observed nor 
interfered with. 

“For God’s sake, don’t go, sir,” sup- 
plicated Dinah; so he lay down on a rug 
in the distant corner, and was soon fast 
asleep. The nurse, reassured by his pres- 
ence, also lay down on the trestle-bed ; 
and, wearied as she was by the past day 
and night, followed his example, while the 
infant slumbered in her arms. 

While they thus “ slept the sleep of the 
just,” there was high revelry in the rob- 

ers’ cave some five miles off. The free- 
booters were feasting on the spoils of 
Pl4s Werne, and with them was Captain 
Ap Madoc, brother of the late lord of the 
mansion, and now its presumed owner. 
The country imagined him abroad, while 
he was in league with demons in human 
form at home. Wine flowed, and they 
toasted him as lord of the manor, and 
forgot their crimes in revelry and de- 
bauchery. Amongst them were men once 
reputed gentlemen, who, like himself, had 
“spent their substance in riotous living,” 
but unlike him, were not about to become 
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masters of ancestral houses. They boast- 
ed of the terror they inspired, and re- 
counted their exploits as if they had been 
doughty deeds of chivalry. 

“] misdoubt David Saunders, of Llan- 
werne,” said one. “He prowls about at 
night.” 

“ Let’s have his head,” quoth guilty Ap 
Madoc, draining a glass lately full of his 
brother’s wine. 

“T saw him but yesterday, alone in the 
dark, between his house and the church,” 
said the first speaker. “He is fearless, 
and would sell us all to the devil if he had 
the chance.” 

“ Ha, ha! let’s sell him first,” laughed 
Ap Madoc. 

The cave was enormous — one of na- 
ture’s freaks when she heaped mountain 
on mountain in one of her convulsive 
throes, and left an arch in their midst. 
Like the tower, the entrance to it was 
narrow, though men could walk in and out 
erect. The inmates were numerous, anc 
all were armed. They were fierce, ill- 
looking men, to whom robbery and murder 
were common as their daily bread. No 
wonder the peaceable inhabitants of the 
mountainous district, of which the cave 
seemed the formidable centre, both woke 
and slept in terror of their lives. To ap- 
proach the cave, hidden and guarded as 
it was, was impossible ; to eradicate the 
robbers seemed utterly impracticable. 
Any one who saw them in their cave, 
with their fierce, sullen, diabolical faces, 
would have endorsed this. But their last 
awful deed had surpassed its predeces- 
sors, and Ap Madoc trembled lest he 
should be implicated. He was in their 
power, and he felt that they would as soon 
murder him as not. 

“ Are you sure they are all gone?” he 
asked, somewhat uneasily. 

“ All! All! Another toast to the heir!” 
was the reply. 

And so the robbers and their guest 
spent the night in revelry which the in- 
fant and his guardian passed in the tower 
chamber. 

More than this, Ap Madoc took posses- 
sion of Plas Werne, while the murderers 
continued their maraudings, and the law- 
ful heir lay perdu, unconscious of his 
rights. 

Meanwhile, the Reverend David Saun- 
ders plotted and planned. Nightly did he 
or Betto personate the ghost, while the 
one not so employed, mounted the tower 
stairs with food for the poor prisoners. 
Mistress Dinah languished, the babe 
throve, and nobody guessed what was 





passing in the old church tower. But 
everybody wondered at the unusual activ- 
ity of the parson. All day long he was 
absent from his parish, riding hither and 
thither, but none knew whither. He was 
away from early morn till nightfall, and 
Betto declared herself as lonesome as 
Dinah. 

“I shall not be back to-night, Betto. 
You must be both porter and ghost,” said 
his reverence, one morning early, as he 
mounted his horse. ‘“ Keep you the white 
garments on when you carry up the neces- 
saries, and you will be as safe as if you 
had a regiment of dragoons to guard you. 
Maybe you will before long.” 

“Are you thinking I’m made of iron, 
master?” asked Betto, trembling at the 
prospect before her. 

“Do the right, and put your faith in 
God,” returned his reverence, riding off. 

It must be confessed that Betto, strong- 
minded as she certainly was, did not like 
being left alone at night. But she put a 
brave face upon it, wrapped her sheet 
carefully about her, and took a jug of hot 
milk and other food across to the church. 
The night was cloudy, the aisles looked 
gruesome, and the lantern she had sus- 
pended from her neck, threw but a sepul- 
chral light on the scene. Still she mounted 
the tower steps, reached the narrow land- 
ing, and thrust her victuals through the 
wall. 

“Come you in, for pity’s sake. "Tis 
terrible lonesome,” said Dinah from with- 
in ; and the child began to cry. 

Truth. to tell, Betto felt lonesome too, 
so she crept into the room. A weird, 
shadowy, strange place it seemed to her; 
for she had never ventured in before. 

Mistress Dinah shrieked at the sight of 
her in her white garments; and it was 
some time before she could be convinced 
that she was not her very own ghost. 

“Tam myself, and not my ghost,” she 
said, partially throwing off her concealing 
sheet. 

While she remained in the tower there 
were singular goings on at the vicarage. 
The robbers had laid their plans for that 
particular night, and had come to have the 
Reverend David Saunders’s life. A goodly 
number of them wound through the moun- 
tains stealthily, and surrounded his house. 
Some went in while others mounted guard. 
The door was unlocked, so there was no 
difficulty. They went from room to room, 
examined beds and cupboards, but found 
no one. “He must have had scent of it; 
he finds out everything ; maybe he is hid- 
ing in the church,” they said. The whis- 
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per went round, and the guard circled the 
church, instead of the vicarage. Their 
forms looked ghostly enough as they wan- 
dered round about, and the mountains 
looked down upon them, like giants upon 
pigmies. About half a dozen passed 
through the churchyard to the church. 
They found the door open, and went in. 
They were struck with a sort of awe 
at the dim pillars and arches, and were 
about to retreat, when they were paralyzed 
at sight of a ghost. It came from the 
belfry, glided down a side aisle, and passed 
through the open door. The ghost was 
Betto. No sooner was she in the church- 
yard than she saw figures on all sides. 

“The robbers, as sure as I’m alive. 
I'll scare ’em for once,” she thought to 
herself. 

Accordingly, she moved slowly through 
the churchyard, keeping at a cata 
distance from her enemies as she did so, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing them 
flee from her like a flock of sheep from 
a wolf. Emboldened by success, she 
glided through the open gate towards the 
house, and paused in the middle of the 
road. 

“ There’s wise, master is!” she re- 
flected. “ He do know that there’s no such 


thing as ghosts, but do make them of use 


all the same. There’s cowards they are. 
Afraid of a white sheet, and murdering 
innocent children.” 

Shrewd Betto! They feared God in the 
unseen, but defied him in the seen. They 
took to their heels simultaneously, and 
left her mistress of the field. She was 
not, however, as bold as she seemed ; and 
when she entered the house and found 
all there topsy-turvy she bethought her 
that Dinah and the infant were safer up 
aloft than she down below, and actually 
went back to the church, locked the door, 
and remounted those weary steps. The 
women finished the night together. 

When the parson returned the following 
day, he commended Betto, and promised 
her that she should be rewarded in due 
time. “ But for Providence I should have 
lost my head,” he said; “and but for you 
my goods and chattels.” 

He was not quite easy about the said 
head, and, pending certain negotiations he 
was making, passed the nights with Mis- 
tress Dinah and the babe in the tower. 
Betto “went along for company,” as she 
expressed it; and the number of the ref- 
ugees was doubled. 

All of a sudden the countryside became 
alive with excitement and astonishment. 
Down came the regiment of bold dragoons 
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at which the parson hinted. It was to stir 
up magistrates and local magnates, to 
memorialize the queen and her Parlia- 
ment, and to outwit the robbers, that he 
had been absent from his parish so much 
and so often; but nobody ever knew that 
he was in the secret of the advent of the 
military. 

If Dinah shook in her shoes up in the 
tower chamber, what of the wicked Ap 
Madoc at Plas Werne? What of the free- 
booters? Perhaps the latter felt the most 
secure, for long success had emboldened 
them, and they feared neither God nor 
man. But the dragoons were fierce and 
resolute as they, and being engaged in a 
righteous cause, were just as fearless. So 
was the Reverend David Saunders. He 
knew the country well, and pioneered the 
military in somewhat reckless fashion, 
seeing what depended on his safety of 
limb and life. 

Wild and exciting were the scenes 
amongst the mountains, and the soldiers 
declared they were fighting against devils, 
not men, so miraculous were the appear- 
ances and disappearances of the maraud- 
ers. Indeed they did not originate this 
idea, for the peasantry believed their law- 
less deeds to be done by Satanic agency. 
However, the red-coats harassed them by 
night and by day, and at last even made 
their way through rock, brushwood, and 
all sorts of obstacles, to their redoubted 
cave. “The prince of the powers of 
darkness must be in it!” ejaculated the 
parson, who was with them in some sort 
of military disguise; for the cave was 
empty. “We take possession in the 

ueen’s name,” laughed the soldiers, and 
they were billeted there and round about 
that night, while his reverence returned 
to his cure. 

And a wild night it proved, for back 
came the robbers in the dead of it, and 
those who entered first into their gigantic 
dwelling were received at the point of the 
bayonet. Many were massacred before 
the bulk of the hunt knew what was pass- 
ing. When they found out one of them 
cried, “Set fire to the cave,” but the sol- 
diers were prepared for this emergency. 
Those that lay in ambush burst out upon 
the robbers, and a deadly fight ensued. 
The robbers fought like demons, but when 
they found that their enemies had the best 
of it, they disappeared, leaving their dead 
behind them. 

Disappeared? Where? Nobody knew, 
but every one cried, “ The Devil is cer- 
tainly in it.” 

The following day it was rumored that 
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Ap Madoc had also disappeared, and that 
Plas Werne was shut up. 

When the parson recounted these events 
to Dinah, she was all for taking posses- 
sion of the usurped domain. 

“We shall die up here in the cold, and 
be eaten up by the rats,” she said despond- 
ingly, for summer had fled, and the best 
part of autumn had followed her. Winter 
was striding on apace. From the tower 
windows nothing but browns and greys 
could be seen, for the purple heather was 
withered, and the snow had not yet fallen 
upon its stalks. 

“ Anyhow, we will risk it. The soldiers 
will protect us,” said his reverence. 

And a few nights after, Dinah and the 
babe came down from the tower, under 
cover of Betto’s ghostly sheet. The par- 
son kept watch while they slept, and no 
one disturbed the peace of the small dwell- 
ing. But there were fine doings at dawn 
the next morning. Between church and 
vicarage, there shone a grand display of 
gold and crimson, and the astonished 
mountains looked down on a troop of 
dragoons, while the mists hurried off in 
affright, as if expecting pursuit. The sun 
was not so timid, and burst from behind a 
mountain-top, as if resolved to see what 
was astir. 

Out came the Reverend David Saun- 
ders, carrying the heir, who crowed with 
delight at the helmeted array, and stretched 
out his arms to the gallant colonel. He 
had learned to walk and even talk a little 
up in yonder tower, and seemed none the 
worse for his imprisonment. 

The colonel took him in his arms, while 
the parson mounted his horse, ready at 
a and Betto helped Dinah up behind 

im. 

“ A fine child, indeed!” exclaimed the 
colonel, as Master Ap Madoc stroked 
his glittering uniform. “We’ll see thee 
righted, my boy.” 

The parson and Dinah trotted off first 
down the mountain road; the dragoons 
followed. They passed the scattered cot- 
tages that comprised the small parish, and 
the women at their doors exclaimed at the 
sight, — 

“ Mistress Dinah, PlAs Werne, and Par- 
son Saunders!” 

“And the heir, Madoc Ap Madoc!” 
supplemented the parson. 

Dinah did not return by the way she 
had come, but by the highroad, along which 
the cavalcade trotted briskly. It was still 
early when they reached the Plas. They 
found the lodge deserted, and no one an- 
swered to their call for the keeper. Up 





the long avenue of oaks they rode—a 
brilliant company. Pl4s Werne was shut- 
tered and bolted Tike itslodge. But Dinah 
knew of a small side entrance that she 
thought might yield to slight force, and 
thither she rode with the parson. He dis- 
mounted and tried the door, which was 
on the latch. He went in boldly enough 
but soon retreated, and signalled to the 
soldiers. 

“Itis full of men; some asleep, some 
half awake,” he said. “They did not 
see me, but I'll warrant they are all rob- 
bers.” 

In a few moments a cordon of soldiers 
was formed round the house, and the 
child and Dinah placed in the midst of 


a second cordon. Men and horses re-~ 


mained still as statues. Not a sound, 
save the twittering of the birds, disturbed 
the peace of the scene. Suddenly the 
juvenile Ap Madoc began to cry, and his 
cry was even more lusty than when he 
aroused the inmates of the vicarage. A 
shutter was partially unclosed, and a face 
partly visible. 

“It is the captain,” muttered the par- 
son and Dinah simultaneously. “And 
I’m sure he saw the child and me.” 

The shutter reclosed instantaneously. 

“If they attempt to escape it will be 
down the glen,” whispered the Reverend 
David Saunders. 

His words proved oracular, for ina few 
minutes a band of armed men poured 
through a side entrance, and rushed down 
the terraces that surrounded the house, 
towards the haunted glen. 

“ Down the back road and you will 
meet them at the Towers,” said the par- 
son, pointing. 

A guard .was told off to protect the 
child, and the colonel and the rest rode 
away. 

The robbers, with the wicked Captain 
Ap Madoc in their midst, tore down the 
glen, pistol in one hand, sword in the 
other. When they reached the Towers, 
they shouted, and out poured more rob- 
bers secreted there. The cavalry were 
behind them, and the fugitives shot at 
them as they fled towards the shore. 
Down the glen, through the haunted field 
they ran like fiends, making for the noted 
Points. “They are open for us ; they will 
close on the soldiers,” shouted Ap Ma- 
doc. 

But on the beach they were brought to 
bay. It was a fearful scene. Some were 
killed, some surrendered, others suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Points. Among 
the latter was Ap Madoc. But the tide 
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was coming in rapidly, and those yawning 
jaws, that spared the infant heir, were 
greedy to devour the usurper. And they 
did not spare him or those who rushed 
to their destruction with him. The sea 
makes quick work of it when it chooses ; 
and no sooner was Ap Madoc round one 
Point and — for the other, than 
they closed upon him, as the saying was, 
and the world was well rid of the mur- 
derer and his accomplices. 

And so the robbers were rooted out, and 
the youngest born of the race of Ap Ma- 
doc came to his own again. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE. 


BY LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


THE ATTACK ON THE BRITISH LEGATION 
IN JAPAN IN 1861. 

In October, 1860, Mr. de Norman, first 
secretary of legation in Japan, who was 
temporarily attached to Lord Elgin’s sec- 
ond special embassy to China, was _bar- 
barously tortured and murdered at Pekin ; 
and early in the following year I was sent 
out to succeed him. Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock, who had been appointed minister to 


Japan under the treaty which we made 
with that country in 1858, when I was 
acting secretary to the special mission, 
had applied for two years’ leave; and 
thus the prospect was opened to me of 
acting as chargé d'affaires at Yedo for 


that period. It was one which my former 
brief experience in that interesting and 
comparatively unknown country rendered 
extremely tempting; and early in June I 
reached Shanghai, on my way to Yoko- 
hama. I was extremely sorry to find that 
I had just missed Sir Rutherford, who 
had left Shanghai, only a fortnight before, 
for Nagasaki, from which ‘town he intend- 
ed to travel overland to Yedo—a most 
interesting journey of at least a month, 
through an entirely unknown country; an 
experience which, in view of my ) A 
residence in it, would have been valuable 
in many ways. There was nothing left 
for it but to go, on the first opportunity, 
by sea; and towards the end of the month 
I reached Yokohama, from which port I 
lost no time in pushing on to Yedo. Here 
I found the Legation established in a tem- 
ple at the entrance to the city, in one of 
its principal suburbs, called Sinagawa. 
It was separated from the sea by a high- 
road, and on entering the large gateway, 
an avenue, about three hundred yards 
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long, led to a second gateway behind 
which stood the temple buildings. Inthe 
outside court were the servants’ offices 
and stables, in which stood always, sad- 
dled and bridled, like those of the knights 
of Branksome Hall, the horses of our 
mounted Japanese body-guard, without 
whose escort no member of the Legation 
could at that time take a ride abroad. Be- 
sides these, there was a foot-guard, partly 
composed of soldiers of the tycoon, or 
temporal emperor, as he was then called, 
and partly by retainers of the daimios, or 
feudatory chiefs of the country — the 
whole amounting to one hundred and fifty 
men. These guards were placed here 
by the government for our protection, 
although some of us at the time thought 
that the precaution was altogether exag- 
gerated and unnecessary, and that their 
constant presence was intended rather as 
a measure of surveillance over our move- 
ments. To what extent this latter motive 
operated it is impossible to conjecture, 
but the sequel showed that the apprehen- 
sions of the government for our safety 
were by no means unfounded. I had 
been accompanied from England by Mr. 
Reginald Russell, who had been appointed 
attaché, and it was with no little curiosity 
that we rode up the avenue to what was 
to be our future home. 

Two or three members of the Legation 
were waiting to receive us, and showed 
us over the quaint construction which had 
been appropriated by the Japanese gov- 
ernment to the use of the first foreign 
minister who had ever resided in their 
capital. Part of the building was still 
used for ecclesiastical purposes, and 
haunted by priests ; but our quarters were 
roomy and comfortable, the interior econ- 
omy being susceptible of modification in 
the number, size, and arrangement of the 
rooms, by the simple expedient of moving 
the partition walls, which consisted of 
paper screens running in grooves. The 
ease with which these could be burst 
through, as it afterwards proved, afforded 
a facilities of escape and attack. One 
felt rather as if one was living in a band- 
box; and there was an air of flimsiness 
about the whole construction by no means 
calculated to inspire a sense of security 
in a capital of over two millions of people, 
a large proportion of whom we were — 
to understand were thirsting for our lives. 
Fortunately for our peace of mind, we did 
not realize this at the time, and were taken 
up rather by the quaintness and novelty 
of our new abode, and the picturesque- 
ness of its surroundings. We congratu- 
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lated ourselves upon the charming garden 
and grounds, comprising probably two or 
three acres, abundantly furnished with 
magnificent, wide-spreading trees, and 
innumerable shrubs and plants which were 
new to us; while small ponds and tiny 
islands contributed a feature which is 
generally to be found in the landscape 
gardening in which the Japanese are so 
proficient. Sir Rutherford Alcock was 
not expected to arrive for a week, and I 
occupied the time in establishing myself 
in my new quarters, and in exploring the 
neighborhood on horseback. 

On these occasions we were always ac- 
companied by an escort of twenty or thirt 
horsemen, or yaconins, as they are called, 
mounted on wiry ponies shod with straw 
shoes, and with a marked tendency to 
being vicious and unmanageable. These 
exploratory rides were a great source of 
delight and interest to me, for although I 
had been in the country before, my visit 
had only lasted a fortnight; and my time 
had been exclusively devoted to official 


work, and the examination .of the city of 
Yedo itself, so that I had seen nothing 
whatever of the surrounding country. 
Now we scampered across it, to the great 
consternation of our escort, who found 
great difficulty in keeping up with us — 


so much so, that upon more than one oc- 
casion only two or three of the original 
number succeeded in reaching home with 
us. I had determined, moreover, upon 
making an entomological collection for thé 
British Museum, and set the juvenile part 
of the population of the villages through 
which I passed to collecting insects, in 
the hope that on subsequent visits I might 
find something worth having. I was suc- 
cessful in almost my first ride in finding a 
common-looking but very rare beetle; and 
in this pursuit my English servant — who 
had spent his youth in the house of a nat- 
uralist and ornithologist, and was skilled 
in the use of the blow-pipe, and in the 
cleaning and stuffing of birds — took an 
eager interest. 

After I had been at Yedo about a week, 
we received news of the approach of Sir 
Rutherford Alcock and his party, and 
rode out ten miles to meet them. We 
were delighted to see them arrive safe 
and sound after a land journey of thirty- 
two days, as we had not been without 
anxiety on their behalf —for Japan at that 
period was a region in which sinister ru- 
mors were rife, and we never knew how 
much or how little to believe of them; 
but now the great experiment of travers- 
ing the country for the first time by Eu- 
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ropeans had been safely and successfully 
accomplished, and perhaps contributed to 
lull us into a security, the fallacy of which 
was destined so shortly to be proved to us, 

On the night of the 5th of July a comet 
was visible, a circumstance to which some 
of us possibly owed our lives, for we sat 
up till an unusually late hour looking at it. 
As one of the party was gifted with a good 
voice and an extensive repertory of songs, 
and the evening was warm and still, we 
protracted our vigil in the open air until 
past midnight. At our midday halt on my 
ride from Yokohama to Yedo, I had ac- 
quired the affections of a stray dog, by 
feeding him with our luncheon-scraps ; 
‘and this animal had permanently attached 
himself to me, and was lying across the 
threshold of the door of my room when I 
went to bed. I had scarcely blown out my 
candle and settled m self. to a grateful 
repose, when this dog broke into a sudden 
and furious barking, and at the same mo- 
ment I heard the sounds of a watchman’s 
rattle. We had two of these functionaries, 
whose business it was to perambulate the 
garden alternately throughout the night, 
and to show that they were on the alert by 
springing from time to time a rattle made 
of bamboo which they carried. Roused by 
these noises, I listened attentively, and 
distinctly heard the sounds of what seemed 
a scuffle at the front door. My room was 
on the other side of the house, and opened 
on to the garden, from which quarter it 
was entirely unprotected. It was con- 
nected with the front of the house by a 
narrow passage, the walls of which, if I 
remember right, were of lath and plaster, 
or at all events of some firmer material 
than the usual paper screens. Thinking 
that the disturbance was probably caused 
by some quarrel among the servants, I 
jumped out of bed, intending to arm my- 
self with my revolver, which was lying in 
its case on the table. Unfortunately my 
servant had that day been cleaning it, and 
after replacing it and locking the case, 
had put the key where I could not lay my 
hand upon it. A box which contained a 
sword and a coat of mail, which had been 
laughingly presented to me before leaving 
England by an anxious friend, had not 
been opened; so, although well supplied 
with means both of offence and defence, I 
was forced in the hurry of the moment to ° 
content myself with a hunting-crop, the 
handle of which was so heavily weighted, 
that 1 considered it a sufficiently formi- 
dable weapon with which to meet anybody 





—_———s to our own household that I 
was likely to encounter. Meantime the 
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dog continued to bark violently, and to 
exhibit unmistakable signs of alarm. 
Stepping past him, I proceeded along the 
passage leading to the front of the house, 
which was only dimly lighted by an oil- 
lamp that was standing in the dining-room ; 
the first room on my left was that occupied 
by Russell, whom I hurriedly roused, and 
then hearing the noise increasing, rushed 
out towards it. I had scarcely taken two 
steps, when I dimly perceived the advanc- 
ing figure of a Japanese, with uplifted 
arms and sword; and now commenced a 
struggle of which it is difficult to render 
an account. I remember feeling most 
unaccountably hampered in my efforts to 
bring the heavy butt-end of my hunting- 
whip to bear upon him, and to be aware 
that he was aiming blow after blow at me, 
and no less unaccountably missing me, and 
feeling ready to cry with vexation at being 
without my revolver, and being aware that 
it was a life-and-death struggle, which 
would only end one way, when suddenly 1 
was blinded by the flash of a shot, and my 
left arm, which I was instinctively holdin 

up to shield my head, dropped disabled. 
I naturally thought I had been shot, but it 
turned out that this shot saved my life. 
Among those who had accompanied Sir 
Rutherford Alcock from Nagasaki was 
Mr. Morrison, then consul of that port. 
His servant seems to have encountered 
one of our assailants, masked and in chain- 
armor, in his first rush into the building, 
about which he fortunately did not know 
his way, and the servant, escaping from 
him, succeeded in safely reaching his mas- 
ter’s room, and in arousing him. Seizing 
his revolver, Morrison sallied forth, and, 
attracted by the noise of my struggle, 
approached from behind me, and placing 
his revolver over my shoulder, shot my 
antagonist at the very moment that he had 
inflicted a severe cut with his long two- 
handed sword on my left arm, a little 
above the wrist. A moment after, Morri- 
son received a cut over the forehead and 
across the eyebrow from another Japanese, 
at whom he emptied the second barrel of 
his pistol An instant lull succeeded 
these shots. It was too dark to see what 
their effect had been, but the narrow pas- 
sage was no longer blocked by the forms 
of our assailants. My impression is that 
one was on the ground. We were both 
bleeding so profusely, and felt so disabled, 
that there was nothing left for us but to 
retreat, and this we instinctively did to 
the room which contained the light. This 
was placed in a part of the dining-room 
which had been screened off so as to 
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make an office for Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
with whose bedroom it communicated. 
The screen reached about three-fourths 
across the dining-room. In this office we 
found Sir Rutherford, who had just been 
roused, and were joined in the next minute 
or two by three other members of the Lega- 
tion, Mr. Russell, and my servant B., all 
hurriedly escaping from a noise and con- 
fusion which increased in intensity every 
moment. B., on the first alarm, had begun 
to load his double-barrelled gun, and had 
finished with the exception of putting 
on the caps—this was before the days 
of breech-loaders —when two Japanese 
jumped in at his window. Fortunately, 
spread out before it on a table were two 
open insect-cases, with the spoils of the 
week impaled on pins. On these the assail- 
ants jumped with their bare feet, and up- 
setting the table, came sprawling into the 
room, thus giving B., who had lost the caps 
in the start he received, time to spring 
through the paper wall of his room, like a 
harlequin, and reach us in safety. At this 
juncture the position of affairs was not 
reassuring. We numbered eight behind 
the screen, of whom two were hors de 
combat. Our available means of defence 
consisted of three revolvers and a double- 
barrelled gun. Of the European inmates 
of the Legation three were missing; one 
of these was Mr. Wirgman, the artist of 
the /ilustrated London News, who had 
accompanied Sir Rutherford in his jour- 
ney from Nagasaki ; and of the two others, 
one lived in a cottage somewhat detached 
from the temple. Meantime Sir Ruther- 
ford, who fortunately possessed some sur- 
gical skill, was engaged in binding up my 
arm. The gash was to the bone, cutting 
through three of the extensor tendons, so 
that to this day I am unable to hold erect 
three fingers of my left hand. I should 
undoubtedly have bled to death had it not 
been for the efficient measures thus kindly 
and promptly adopted to stop the hamor- 
rhage. As it was, 1 was becoming very 
faint from loss of blood, as I now discov- 
ered that I had also received another and 
very serious wound over the right collar- 
bone, and unpleasantly near the jugular 
vein, of which, in the excitement of the 
struggle, I had been totally unconscious. 
Also a very slight tip from the sword high 
up on the right arm, the mark of which, 
however, is still visible ; and a blow which 
I did not discover till next day, which 
broke several of the metacarpal bones of 
the left hand. I never could imagine how 
or when I received this blow; but it was 
an evidence that we must have been at 
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one moment of the struggle at very close 


quarters. Meantime the noise of cutting 


and slashing resounded through the house ; 
and while it drew nearer every moment, 
we were at a loss to conceive who our 
assailants could be, and why the guard 
had not come to our rescue — unless, 
indeed, they were in the plot to murder 
us. At last we heard all the glass crash 
on the sideboard in the dining-room, and 
we knew that our moment hadcome. My 
companions had made up their minds to 
sell their lives dearly ; and every man who 
was fortunate enough to possess one, was 
standing with his finger on the trigger of 
his revolver, while this time the caps were 
safely on B.’s double-barrelled gun. I 
suggested to one of the party —I forget 
which now—that they would have a 
chance for their lives by escaping into the 
garden and hiding among the bushes, 
which they could easily have done; but 
the answer was that they could not take 
me with them, and they had determined 
‘not to desert me, but to stand or fall to- 
gether—for which I felt at the time 
ey grateful, anc do still, though I 
had at that moment given up all hope of 
escape. I was overcome by a feeling of 
faintness which made me regard the pros- 
pect of immediate death with complete in- 
difference, until B., while he was giving 
me some water to drink, murmured in my 
ear, “ Do you think they will torture us, sir, 
before they kill us?” This horrible sug” 
gestion brought out a cold perspiration ; 
and I trust I may never again experience 
the sensation of dread with which it in- 
spired me, and which I was too weak to 
fight against. It did not last long, how- 
ever, for almost at the same moment there 
was an immense increase of noise, and 
the clashing of swords, intermingled with 
sharp cries and ejaculations, resounded 
from the other side of the screen, and our 
curiosity and hope were excited in the 
highest degree, for we thought it indicated 
a possible rescue. In a few moments it 
subsided, and all was still; and Sir Ruth- 
erford, followed by Mr. Lowder, went 
cautious]y out ona reconnoitring expedi- 
tion, to find the dining-room looking like a 
shambles, and to discover some Japanese 
retreating down the passage, at whom Mr. 
Lowder fired a shot from his revolver. 
Shortly after they returned, Mr. Macdon- 
ald, one of the gentlemen whose room was 
situated out of the line of attack, ap- 
peared disguised in a Japanese dress, 
accompanied by some of the guard, ex- 


cited and blood-bespattered, and we knew 
' had been sliced off as though with an adze, 


that we were saved by them, though not a 
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second too soon. Had our assailants not 
been attacked in rear by the guard at the 
moment they were in the dining-room, 
they must inevitably in a few seconds more 
have discovered us behind the screen, and 
this account of that eventful night’s pro- 
ceedings would never have been written. 
We were now informed that some of our 
assailants had been killed, that the guard 
were searching for others in the grounds, 
and that reinforcements had been sent 
for. These appeared soon after; and I 
have never seen a more dramatic and pic- 
turesque sight than these men, all clad in 
chain-armor, with their steel headpieces, 
long two-handed swords, and Japanese 
lanterns, filing through the house, and out 
into the starlight. It was like a scene 
from the “ Huguenots,” and as I watched 
them from the armchair in which I was 
still lying, swathed and bandaged, was one 
one of the most vivid impressions pro- 
duced upon my mind on that night of 
lively sensations. 

About this time Mr. Wirgman, the artist 
of the J//ustrated London News, turned 
up, coated with a thick breastplate of mud. 
He had taken refuge under the house, 
which was raised about eighteen inches 
from the ground, and crawling in on his 
stomach, had remained in profound but 
somewhat dirty security under the floor- 
ing. With the true spirit of his calling, 
he immediately set about portraying the 
most striking features of the episode, for 
the benefit of the British public. Mr. 
Gower, another gentleman who lived ina 
little cottage apart, also appeared safe and 
sound, having been throughout removed 
from the scene of the strife. 

It was about three o’clock in the morning 
that I determined to struggle back to bed ; 
and even then the soldiers were hunting 
about the garden for concealed members 
of the gang that had attacked us, prod- 
ding the bushes with their swords, and 
searching into hidden recesses. As, sup- 
ported by friendly arms, I tottered round 
the screen into the dining-room, a ghastl 
sight met my gaze. Under the sideboard, 
completely severed from the body, was a 
man’s head. The body was lying in the 
middle of the room. ! had in the first 
instance rushed out of my bedroom bare- 
footed, and in my nightdress. I now found 
myself stepping about in blood, —for 
butchers’ work had been done here, -— and 
feeling something like an oyster under my 
bare foot, I perceived it was a human eye. 





One of the bodies was terribly disfigured ; 
the whole of the front part of the head 
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leaving only the back of the brain visible. 
Early in the morning I was roused from 
a troubled doze by six or eight solemn- 
looking elderly Japanese, who announced 
that they were the imperial physicians 
come to inquire after my health." I posi- 
tively refused to allow them to remove the 
bandages and examine the wounds; so 
they contented themselves with looking 
very wise, examining my tongue, and plac- 
ing their ears over my heart. As the day 
advanced, and I recovered somewhat from 
the excitement and the exhaustion, I was 
surprised at finding that I suffered so little 
pain, and felt so well, considering the 
amount of blood that I had lost. So I 
scrambled out to look at the scene of the 
conflict—for it was difficult under the 
circumstances to remain quietly in bed. 
I naturally first visited the spot where I 
had met my Japanese opponent, and dis- 
covered that the reason we had so much 
difficulty in getting at each other was 
owing to a small beam, or rather rafter, 
which spanned the narrow passage, about 
seven feet from the ground. Its edge was 
as full of deep sword-cuts as a crimped 
herring, any one of which would have been 
sufficient to split open my skull, which he 
must have thought unusually hard. I 
evidently owed my life to the fact that I 
had remained stationary under this beam, 
which had acted as a permanent and most 
effective guard —the cuts I received be- 
ing merely the tips from the sword as it 
glanced off. There was a plentiful be- 
spattering of blood on the wall at the side, 
in which was also indented the shape of 
the handle of my hunting-whip. The blow 
must have been given with considerable 
force to make it; but I feel convinced 
that under such circumstances one is for 
the moment endowed with an altogether 
exceptional strength. I now pursued my 
investigations into some of the other 
rooms, which all bore marks of the fero- 
cious nature of the attack. The assailants 
appear to have slashed about recklessly in 
the dark, in the hope of striking a victim. 
Some of the mattresses were prodded 
through and through; one bed-post was 
completely severed by a single sword-cut ; 
anda Bible lying on a table was cut three- 
quarters through. We were now in a 
position to add up the list of killed and 
wounded, and estimate results generally, 
while we also had to calculate Tow they 
might affect our own future position and 
policy. 

Although one of our assailants, a stal- 
wart young fellow with a somewhat hang- 
dog countenance, was taken prisoner and 
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afterwards executed, we had some diffi- 
culty in making out at the time of whom 
the gang was actually composed. That 
they were lonins there was no doubt. 
Lonins are an outlaw class, the retainers 
or clansmen of daimios who, having com- 
mitted some offence, have left the service 
of their prince, and, banding themselves 
together, form a society of desperadoes, 
who are employed often by their old chiefs, 
to whom they continue to owe a certain 
allegiance, for any daring enterprise, b 

which, if it fails, he is not compromised, 
while if they succeed in it, they have a 
chance of regaining their position. The 
question was, to which particular daimio 
these lonins belonged; and upon this 
point our guard was singularly reticent. 
Nor was any light thrown upon the matter 
by the following document, which was 
found on the body of one of the gang who 
was killed, and which ran as follows : — 

“J, though I am a person of low stand- 
ing, have not patience to stand by and see 
the sacred empire defiled by foreigners. 
This time I have determined in my heart 
to undertake to follow out my master’s 
will. Though, being altogether humble 
myself, I cannot make the might of the 
country to shine on foreign nations, yet 
with a little faith, and a little warrior’s 
power, I wish in my hear ~ parately, 
though I am a person o .egree, to 
bestow upon my country o out of a 
great many benefits. If this thing from 
time to time may cause the foreigners to 
retire, and partly tranquillize the minds 
of the mikado and the government, I shall 
take to myself the highest praise. Re- 
gardless of my own life, I am determined 
to set out.” lsere follow fourteen signa- 
tures. 

This document, while it showed that the 
motive which suggested the attack was the 
hope that it might frighten us out of the 
country, also proved that the number who 
had been engaged in it, on this occasion, 
was fourteen. Some years afterwards I 
met several Japanese in London, and had 
some opportunities of being of service to 
them. I happened one day to mention to 
one of them that I had been in the British 
Legation on the night of this attack. “ You 
don’t say so,” he replied. “ How glad I 
am that you escaped safely! for I, to 
whom you have shown so much kindness, 
planned the whole affair, and was in Sina- 
gawa, just outside the gates, all that 
night, though, not being a lonin myself, I 
did not take an active part in it.” He 
then told me that the lonins belonged to 
Prince Mito, upon whom, from his known 
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hostility to foreigners, our suspicion had 
rested from the first; and as a reminis- 
cence of the event, in addition to the one 
I already carried on my arm, he presented 
me with his photograph. We now heard 
that three of the lonins, to avoid being 
captured alive, had committed suicide b 
ripping themselves up, an example whic 
was followed by two more a day or two 
afterwards, making the total list of killed 
and wounded twenty-eight, which was 
composed as follows : — 


DEFENDERS. 
Killed. 
1 Tycoon’s guard. 
1 Porter. 
1 Groom. 


Severely wounded. 
1 Secretary of Legation. 
1 Tycoon’s guard. 
1 Daimio’s guard. 
1 Porter. 
2 Servants of the Legation. 


Slightly wounded. 
1 Consul. 
7 Tycoon’s guard. 
2 Daimio’s guard. 
I Priest of the temple. 


ASSAILANTS, 
Killed. 
2 on the spot. 
3 tracked next day, committed suicide. 
2 tracked later, committed suicide. 
I captured, wounded, and executed. 


Killed, : . ° o 
Wounded, . ‘ ° e 


Total, . . ‘ ° 28 


We heard afterwards that the six lo- 
nins still unaccounted for were caught and 
executed at intervals later, but had no 
means of verifying the statement; but 
whether it was true or not, the whole forms 
a record of a tolerably bloody night’s 
work. We were strongly recommended 
by the government to place three of the 
heads of the lonins over our gateway asa 
terror to evil-doers, but I cannot remem- 
ber whether this advice was followed or 
not. We were now able to gather from 
our servants many incidents of the attack. 
It seems that our assailants first knocked 
at the outside gate, but being refused ad- 
mittance, scaled the fence and killed the 
porter. In passing up the avenue in front 
of the stables, they came across a groom, 
whom they also killed, They then slew a 
dog, and severely wounded the cook, who 
seems to have heard a noise and gone out 
to see the cause of it. In like manner 





they captured a watchman, whom they 
tried to persuade to show them the way; 
but he managed to escape, receiving, as 
he did so, two severe cuts on the back; 
however, he ultimately succeeded in con- 
cealing himself in a lotos-pond. This 
man’s back presented the most ghastly 
appearance, and I did not think he could 
have lived. The Japanese have a treat- 
ment of their own for sword-cuts, derived 
from much experience inthem. Instead of 
bringing the edges of the skin as closely 
together as possible, they plug the wound 
with chewed paper, —a method which, if 
it is efficacious, leaves the most hideous 
marks of the gash. The band now seems 
to have scattered, and to have broken into 
the temple in parties of three or four, 
coming across an unfortunate priest as 
they did so, who, however, was not very 
severely wounded ; and then in the dark- 
ness they dashed into all the rooms, slash- 
ing recklessly about them, and plunging 
their swords through the mattresses in the 
hope of transfixing a sleeper. There can 
be little doubt that they would have suc- 
ceeded in their purpose, had it not been 
for the lateness of the hour at which most 
of us had retired to rest. 

Before daybreak Sir Rutherford Alcock 
had despatched an express messenger to 
Captain Craigie of H.M.S. Ringdove, then 
lying at Yokohama, twenty miles distant, 

escribing the position of matters, and 
urgently requesting him to come at once 
to our assistance. Meantime the native 
guards had been increased to five hundred 
men, At one o’clock in the afternoon we 
were cheered by the sight of twenty blue- 
jackets, led by their aim, tramping up 
the avenue, their faces beaming with the 
anticipation of a possible fight in store. 
Their arrival inspired a confidence which 
our previously defenceless condition prob- 
ably exaggerated; for what could so few 
even well-armed men do against the hos- 
tile population by whom we were sur- 
rounded, had they chosen to renew the 
attack, which we considered highly prob- 
able? They were accompanied by Mon- 
sieur Duchesne de Bellecour, the French 
minister, who, on learning of our adven- 
ture, instantly put himself on board the 
Ringdove, bringing with him a party of 
French sailors, pour goo! les dan- 
gers, as he chivalrously remarked. Our 
most welcome reinforcement instantly set 
to work improving our means of defence. 
The palisades all round were looked to 
and strengthened, and every conceivable 
measure of precaution taken, to prepare 
for another attack during the night, which 
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seemed highly possible, — for we thought 
that the escaped lonins might spend the 
day in recruiting their numbers, and as- 
sault us in much stronger force. We 
heard from various sources that the city 
was in the highest state of excitement, 
and we felt, therefore, that we had only as 
yet, perhaps, been actors in the first scene 
of a drama, the dénouement of which it 
was impossible to foresee. At the same 
time we quite felt that the decision at 
which our minister had arrived was the 
right one, and that we must hold our posi- 
tion at all hazards, as it would never do 
to allow either the Japanese government 
or people to suppose that we could be 
frightened by isolated acts of violence 
into abandoning rights which had been 
solemnly assured to us by treaty. With 
the exception of the American, there was 
no other foreign Legation in Yedo at the 
time, and it had so far escaped molesta- 
tion. In anticipation of a lively night, an 
elaborate system of sentries was organ- 
ized upon a somewhat composite basis. 
At both the gates, and at various: points 
in the grounds, was a mixed guard of Jap- 
anese and English or French, while at 
every bedroom door.a Japanese and a blue- 
jacket kept watch together. I don’t think 
anybody slept much that night; and when- 
ever | did fall into a doze, it was only to 
wake with a start from a dream in which 
I was being attacked. The bamboo rattle 
of the Japanese watchmen, associated as 
it was with my first alarm, produced a 
painful impression upon my weakened 
nervous system; and it was a relief to 
gaze at my two sentries stolidly facing 
each other from opposite sides of the 
doorway, both armed to the teeth accord- 
ing to the fashion of their respective 
civilizations, unable to interchange an in- 
telligible word, but each, no doubt, enter- 
taining some curious speculations in re- 
gard to the other. 

All through that first night I fancied I 
heard the angry murmur of the dense 
population by which we were surrounded, 
who seemed to me as sleepless as our- 
selves; but this may only have been the 
effect of a fevered imagination. The night 
passed off without an alarm, but it was 
only the first of a series in which this 
unpleasant state of tension was in no de- 
gree relaxed. Nor did the days bring 
much relief. Sinister and unpleasant ru- 
mors were constantly reaching us through 
sources of information which, it is true, 
were not to be much relied upon, for they 
were Japanese, though in some cases more 
orless secret. It was not safe for a for- 
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eigner to show himself outside the gates, 
so that we felt more or less beleaguered, 
while official visits were paid and com- 
munications were being kept up between 
the minister and the Japanese govern- 
ment. Nobody thought of laying aside 
his revolver for a moment; and whether 
he was eating his meals or copying a de- 
spatch, it was always placed on the table 
beside him. 

Under these circumstances I was only 
an encumbrance, for I was unable to use 
either arm, and my wounds needed more 
serious attention than it was possible to 
give them on shore. After the first two 
days, therefore, 1 was put on board the 
Ringdove, under the care of the assistant 
surgeon. Captain Craigie, who was living 
on shore, most kindly placed his cabin at 
my disposal; and here I entered upon a 
series of experiences which, in their way, 
were the most disagreeable which it has 
ever been my lot to encounter. 

After the wound on my right shoulder 
was sewn up, my right arm was bandaged 
to my side, so as not to open the sutures ; 
my left arm was also firmly bandaged, so 
that I was deprived of the use of both, 
and had to be fed by my servant. Then, 
from loss or poverty of blood, I became 
covered with boils, which of course were 
worse just under the bandages. In addi- 
tion to this, ophthalmia broke out among 
the crew, and I got it in both eyes. The 
thermometer was standing at 95°. I was 
as red as a lobster from prickly heat, which 
produced an incessant irritation, and the 
cabin buzzed with mosquitoes like a bee- 
hive. A bandage over both eyes kept me 
in total darkness; and it was as difficult 
to lie on my back on account of the boils, 
as on either side because of my arms. 
The monotony of this existence was 
only relieved by having myself constantly 
scratched ; by indicating the localities of 
mosquitoes i wished killed; by having 
nitrate of silver poured into both eyes, 
which felt very much as if they were being 
extracted with corkscrews ; by having my 
wounds cleaned, plastered, and attended 
to; by being fed, and smoking. It is for 
such emergencies that a beneficent Provi- 
dence has especially provided tobacco. 

As every available man was on shore, 
there was nobody to talk to except the 
assistant-surgeon and the second master. 
It was just when I was suffering the most 
acutely from this accumulation of miseries 
that we had another serious night alarm. 
I was vainly trying to find the best posi- 
tion to doze in when I heard a great 
scrimmage on deck, and some sharp words 
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of command given in an excited tone. 
Rousing B., who was sleeping near me, 
I told him to hurry on deck and see what 
was the matter. In a moment he came 
back in the highest state of excitement, 
with the pleasing intelligence that an 
armed Japanese junk was bearing down to 
board us, and that everybody was on deck 
with pikes and other weapons of defence. 
As all the combatant part of the crew 
had been landed for the defence of the 
Legation, leaving only the engineers, stok- 
ers, cook, steward, and one or two others 
on board — the Ringdove was only a gun- 
boat — this information was not reassur- 
ing. It seemed that sooner or later I was 
destined to meet the fate of a rat in a trap. 
Listening anxiously, I heard the shouting 
increasing, evidently now proceeding 
chiefly from Japanese throats, and then felt 
a great bump. Apparently the climax had 
arrived, and I sent B. up again to assist 
in repelling the boarders. In two or 


three minutes the noise ceased, and he 
reappeared, accompanied this time by the 
doctor, who told me that the junk had 
sheered off. Whether the collision had 
been with hostile intent and those on board 
had changed their minds on finding us 
prepared for them, and abandoned the 


idea of attempting to take us, or whether 
it was simply the result of clumsy naviga- 
tion, remained a mystery, which the dark- 
ness of the night and the suddenness of 
the whole episode, rendered it impossible 
to solve. 

If my various tortures were severe 
while they lasted, the length of their du- 
ration was fortunately short. Owing to 
the fact that they were unaccompanied by 
any fever, and that I could eat well, I 
speedily began to regain strength, and in 
less than a week was able to go on deck. 
Here I began to revel in a delightful feel- 
ing of security, which had become quite 
a novel sensation; the ophthalmia was 
cured, and I could indulge in the full en- 
joyment of the novel aquatic life by which 
I was surrounded,—in watching the 
quaint-shaped junks passing to and fro, 
and the no less quaint-looking fishermen 
plying their vocation after their peculiar 
and original methods, in their no less 
peculiar and original costume, which often 
consisted of absolutely nothing except a 
bandage over their noses, the reason for 
which I never discovered. Their chief 
occupation seemed to be to prod the mud- 
dy bottom of the bay with long tridents for 
eels. Then there was historic Fusi-yama, 
with its beautiful conical summit towering 
over all, and the city of Yedo, with its 
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extensive suburbs straggling for miles all 
round the margin of the bay. 

A few days later I was glad to find my- 
self able to obey a summons from Sir 
Rutherford Alcock to come on shore in 
order to be present at a conference with 
some of the chief ministers of State on the 
subject of the recent attack. It was a 
blazing hot day, and when I reached the 
shore, exactly opposite the gate of the 
Legation, I found the intervening street 
occupied by the procession of an important 
daimio. On the occasion of the progress 
of one of these great feudal princes, they 
used to be followed by a small army of 
samurai, or clansmen, numbering some- 
times as many as a thousand, all two- 
sworded swashbucklers, all ready to fight 
on the smallest provocation to uphold the 
dignity of their chief, and exceedingly 
sensitive on the point of honor. The na- 
tives, on meeting a procession of this 
kind, were expected either to move away 
from the road altogether, or humbly to 
prostrate themselves while it passed. 
Under no circumstances was anybod 
allowed to cross it. This was an insult 
which it was considered should be wiped 
out by the death of the rash man who 
rolls | offer it. Since the great revolution 
which practically extinguished the dai- 
mios, and which was one of the results of 
intercourse with foreign nations, I believe 
these dangerous processions have been 
abolished. At the time I had no idea of 
the extreme tenacity of the Japanese on 
this point of etiquette, or of the risk I 
should run if 1 attempted to cross the 
procession. I stood for some time watch- 
ing the line, which seemed interminable, 
the men marching slowly in pairs. At last 
the heat of the midday sun became so 
overpowering that I feared I should faint. 
The gate of the Legation, only a dozen 
yards off, stood invitingly ajar, and, per- 
ceiving a wider gap in the line than usual, 
I made a dash through it. The samurai 
were so much taken by surprise, that be- 
fore they could draw their swords I was 
past them, but not before I had time to 
perceive their murderous intent, and to 
slam the gate in the faces of two or three 
that rushed after me. After our confer- 
ence with the ministers was over, I was 
informed by Sir Rutherford that he had 
written to Sir James Hope, then admiral 
on the station, requesting his presence, 
and that nothing could be finally decided 
upon until after a consultation with him, 
but that he had determined to abandon his 
intention of going home on leave, and 
would remain at his post until he received 
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instructions from home; that he had fur- 
ther decided on sending me back to En- 
gland to furnish any information which 
might be required in addition to the full 
narrative of events contained in his de- 
spatch, and also to be the bearer of a per- 
sonal letter trom the tycoon to the queen, 
apologizing for the occurrence. The ques- 
tion of indemnity, and the nature of the 
satisfaction to be required, were matters 
also to be discussed; while the trip was 
one by which, under the circumstances, 
my health could not fail to derive benefit. 
During the month which now elapsed be- 
fore the admiral arrived, the only event of 
importance which occurred was the news 
that two ministers of State who had been 
to see the tycoon were attacked by lo- 
nins: they were, however, bravely de- 
fended by their retainers, and, after a 
severe struggle, the lonins were com- 
pletely defeated, many being made prison- 
ers. I now began to perceive how neces- 
sary it was, as a measure of self-protection, 
for daimios always to be attended by a 
large escort. 

At last,, about the middle of August, 
Admiral Hope arrived, accompanied by 
Sir Hercules Robinson, then governor of 
Hong-Kong, and it was determined that 


we should lose no time in paying an official 


visit in grand state to the Japanese min- 
ister for foreign affairs. This involved 
passing through the most crowded and 
disaffected quarters of the town, for a dis- 
tance of about two miles. I scarcely knew 
whether I was sufficiently recovered to 
make this effort on horseback, but the 
alternative was to be cooped up in a nor?- 
mon, —a sort of palanquin, which, how- 
ever, had the disadvantage of being square, 
and not oblong, like the latter, and thus 
obliged me to maintain a squatting posi- 
tion during the whole time. As I consid- 
ered that the chances were rather in favor 
of our being attacked than otherwise, I 
preferred riding, although I had to be led, 
as I was unable to hold the reins. Still, 
with a sharp pair of spurs, I had always 
the chance that my steed, in a wild and 
headlong flight of his own, would carry me 
out of the wélée. 

The party consisted of the minister, 
the admiral, Sir Hercules Robinson, sev- 
eral naval officers, members of the Le- 
gation, and myself, escorted between two 
lines of marines and blue-jackets, who 
certainly looked as if they were prepared 
to give a good account of any lonins who 
might be rash enough to attack us. The 
Streets through which we passed were 
densely crowded with scowling multitudes, 
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amongst whom the two-sworded gentry, 
whom we knew entertained towards us 
feekings of special animosity, were very 
numerous. Our progress was necessarily 
slow, so that it was an hour before we 
arrived at the building where the two 
ministers for foreign affairs were waiting 
to receive us. We found them attended 
by many other officials, for it was the 
custom in Japan never to allow these 
audiences to assume a private character ; 
and many of those who were present exer- 
cised the functions of metsuke — in other 
words, of government spies or reporters. 

After the first formal compliments had 
taken place, in accordance with precon- 
certed arrangement all the English officers 
and gentlemen who had accompanied us 
withdrew, leaving only the minister, the 
admiral, and myself, and the interpreters. 
This was a signal for all the Japanese, 
except the two ministers, to retire —an 
unprecedented event, so far, in the annals 
of Japanese diplomacy ; but it was to be 
accounted for by the fact that the min- 
isters had a confidential communication to 
make to us affecting another European 
power which could not otherwise have 
been kept quiet; it was therefore in their 
own interest to break through their ordi- 
nary course of procedure. 

After discussing this question, Sir Ruth- 
erford Alcock informed them that I was 
to be the bearer to England of the imperial 
mission to the queen, and we talked over 
the possible chances of another attack, 
and the inconveniences which seemed to 
attend an official residence in the capital 
of Japan. The first minister, Ando Tsusi- 
mano Kami, remarked, in the course of 
this conversation, that peril to life was an 
incident inseparable from high office in 
his country, and that everybody who filled 
it, whether foreign or Japanese, must, as 
a matter of course, run the risk of being 
murdered. I thought then that this was 
a mere complimentary way of reconciling 
us to what was intended to be sooner or 
later the invariable fate of foreign officials 
in Japan. But a very short time after- 
wards poor Ando Tsusimano Kami proved, 
in his own person, the unjustness of my 
suspicions ; for he was attacked by a band 
of eight lonins, dragged from his norimon, 
and so severely wounded that for some 
time his life was despaired of. So far as 
I was personally concerned, the most im- 
portant result of this interview was the 
decision which was arrived at — that be- 
fore going to England I should proceed 
in H.M.S. Ringdove to the island of 
Tsusima, situated in the straits of the 
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Corea, accompanied by Admiral Hope in 
his flag-ship, to investigate the truth of 
the report which we had received of the 
Russians having made a permanent settle- 
ment in that island, contrary to treaty, and 
to take measures accordingly. A few 
days afterwards I sailed from Yedo on 
this interesting mission. 


From The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
THE WELLESLEYS IN INDIA. 


LorD WELLESLEY landed at Calcutta 
in 1798. He found an empty exchequer, 
a disorganized army, and that general 
feeling of despondency amongst its inhab- 
itants which is often both cause and effect 
of disaster. He left England stunned with 
the loss of her American colonies, fearing 
that the calamities of the Western hemi- 
sphere might meet with a counterpart in 
that of the East. He was confronted in 
India with danger, distrust, and disaffec- 
tion, and dread of impending evil pervaded 
society; rumors which science in these 
days concentrates into a focus spread 
their baneful influence throughout the 
land, increasing the terrors of the alarmist, 
adding to the perplexities of the thought- 
ful. That Lord Wellesley did not under- 
rate the difficulties of his position, we 
gather from his letter to the directors. 


Under these circumstances, the situation of 
the British Empire is extremely critical, but 
by no means despairing, for in the very diffi- 
culties of our present condition are to be found 
the means not only of averting present danger, 
but of providing permanent security against 
the return of a similar crisis. 


He overlooked one difficulty, the per- 
sistent opposition to his policy on the 
part of the Board of Directors, who gauged 
the success of his administration by the 
rise and fall of India Stock. He probably 
alone amongst those who surrounded him 
saw daylight in the distance; the object 
he aimed at was the annihilation of French 
power, and the restoration of our influence 
at the courts of the Indian States. Unlike 
a minister in England who steps into an 
office with the red tape cut and dried for 
him, Lord Wellesley had no one to advise 
a nobody on whose judgment he could 
rely. 

The crisis was sufficiently appalling to 
test the talents even of a Wellesley. First 
in point of importance and national re- 
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gland with a feeling as intense as was 
Hannibal’s towards Rome, anxious to 
recover the territory wrested from his 
father Hyder Ali by Lord Cornwallis, 
cajoled by promises of support held out to 
him by Bonaparte, trusting, not without 
reason, on the assistance of French troops 
to give additional security to the defence 
of his capital, he still endeavored to gain 
time by procrastination for the maturity 
of his plans, as well as for the advent of 
the rainy season, an auxiliary more useful 
to him than even an armed ally. But 
Lord Wellesley was not to be deceived by 
him. 

An ill-timed proclamation from the Mau- 
ritius revealed to the world what the 
governor-general knew well enough, that 
Tippoo’s protestations of amity were false, 
and that he was only trusting to delay for 
the development of his policy. Papers of 
a most compromising character were dis- 
covered on the capture of his stronghold, 
even from some of our so-called allies, 
proving that the ramifications of the con- 
spiracy had taken a wide range, and only 
awaited some signal victory over our 
forces to convert defeat into disaster. 

On the coast of Malabar there were a 
number of petty rajahs, as units contempt- 
ible, but in the aggregate mischievous, 
who required the presence of an armed 
force to overawe them and prevent their 
cohesion. There was our ancient ally the 
nizam, unable to fulfil the stipulations of 
former treaties with us. Since his defeat 
at Kurdlah in 1794, he became practically 
subservient to the Mahrattas, whilst the 
French trained and officered force of four- 
teen thousand men occupying his capital 
held him as it were in a vice; he could 
neither appoint his own officers, nor exer- 
cise authority in his own dominions. 
Whatever may have been his _ secret 
wishes, he was powerless and could render 
us no assistance. In the Carnatic, the 
nabob was our pensioner, unable to take 
care of himself without the protection of 
England. 

Carrying our eyes down the map of 
India towards the west, we come to Mal- 
abar, the kingdom of Poonah. The ad- 
ministration of the country was virtually 
centred in a hereditary prime minister, 
the peishwah, who found great difficulty 
in resisting the rapacity of whatever Mah- 
ratta chief happened to be in the ascen- 
dant. It was now Scindiah’s turn to be 
the dominant power; the peishwah dread- 


sources was Tippoo Saib, his capital | ed him, feared the insubordination of his 
Seringapatam the centre from which ema-| own soldiers, and hated the English for 


nated plots and seditions. 


Hating En-' interfering in the affairs of his kingdom. 
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The whole of Oude was disaffected, de- 
moralized by an expected invasion of its 
territories from Cabul and the Punjab 
under Zemaun Shah. Lork Teignmouth’s 
policy had caused a revolution which did 
not improve the aspect of affairs, and 
necessitated the presence of an armed 
force under Sir John Craig. Then there 
was the great Mahratta confederacy, now 
united in the person of Scindiah, extend- 
ing from the Ganges to the Tomboodra, 
from which we had formerly received aid 
in our war with Hyder Ali, now ranged 
amongst the number of our opponents. 
We had, then, no assistance to expect 
from the nabob of the Carnatic, the nizam 
at Hyderabad, the rulers at Poonah, or the 
Mahratta confederacy. 

Such was the continent of India; its 
atmosphere cloudy enough, the horizon 
was no brighter. The shah of Persia was 
courting the favor of both France and 
Russia by threatening an invasion on the 
side of Afghanistan. Russia, with her 
hereditary policy, was watching her op- 
portunity of pouncing upon the expected 
dismemberment of our Indian Empire. 
Towards the west, Egypt was bristling 
with French bayonets. 

It is a curious fact, as illustrative of 
the genius of the very able men who at 
that time directed the councils of France, 
that they selected the Isthmus of Suez as 
the most vulnerable point of attack upon 
India; and there can be little doubt that 
they would have favored the romantic 
enterprise of Bonaparte in attacking our 
Eastern dominions, and thus removing to 
a convenient distance a colleague who 
soon after proved himself powerful enough 
tosupplant them. Lord Wellesley check- 
mated their plans, by directing a flotilla, 
under Admiral Watson, to watch the coast 
of Egypt; and the triumph of our arms 
in that quarter, following upon Lord Nel- 
son’s victory at the Nile, compelled Bona- 
parte to defer his views upon India and 
divert his sanguinary policy from the des- 
erts of Africa to the plains of Europe. 

The situation, as Lord Wellesley ex- 
pressed it, was critical; prostration and 
stagnation paralyzed the executive, timid- 
ity and irresolution marked our councils 
at home, disaffection was rampant abroad ; 
government paper hardly negotiable, an 
army that could not move, civil servants 
clamorous for their dues. The bold front 
with which he met the difficulties of the 
moment inspired confidence, and that 
which he felt or assumed he inspired to 
others. A loan was the consequence — 
the lever which raised the dead weight 


| which lay so heavily upon the resources 
| of India. 
| The army, being invigorated, was ena- 
|bled to assume the offensive, and a very 
| important factor now appears on the scene 
in the person of his brother, Colonel 
Wellesley, who had preceded him in India 
by six months— months not wasted in 
hemes and inactivity. The experience 
he had gained in the disastrous expedition 
to Holland, he turned to good account. 
One of his first letters was on the subject 
of field artillery ; the reforms he suggested 
were adopted. Another, on the inefficiency 
of the commissariat department, the means 
of transport, the bullock service, the 
weight of the accoutrements of the soldier 
in marching order; he was seen weighing 
a man in full regimentals. He abolished, 
as far as he was able, all jobbing; the 
privilege of exemption from duty, which 
had become invidious to all but the fa- 
vored few. His own regiment was in 
such perfect order as to elicit the praise 
of General Harris. Among those marvels 
of lucidity and common sense, his Indian 
despatches, we find a remarkable letter 
on the condition of Bengal, a somewhat 
curious one we should hardly expect from 
him, on the evil resulting from the mo- 
nopoly of the East India Company. An- 
other, of a different character, to the 
governor of Bombay. “I am certain,” he 
says, “that you will not succeed in any 
negotiation unless it is based upon respect 
for our government, and do not employ 
language which is open and candid.” He 
never entered into an engagement with 
any person to which he did not scrupu- 
lously adhere. 

To his brother, on the conclusion of a 
treaty with the Mahrattas, he writes : — 





I would willingly give up the Gwalior fort 
ten times over, and all other fortresses in 
India, rather than risk the loss of our reputa- 
tion for scrupulous good faith and the honor- 
able advantage which we acquired in the last 
war, and in the peace with which it was con- 
cluded. We ought not to sacrifice these ad- 
vantages to arguments founded upon the law 
of nations, which the people of this country 
will not understand. What was it that kept 
me right through the embarrassments of this 
war, and of the negotiations which followed 
it? British good faith, and nothing else. 


His penetration of character was very re- 
markable. 


It is a curious fact which I have observed, 
that the natives of India have no respect or 
fear for the military qualities of any nation but 
the English. I had under me a Swiss regi- 
ment which, for discipline, was as good as an 
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English one, but the natives found out that 
they were foreigners, and had no confidence in 
them. 

But however acute may have been his 
vision in the details of his profession, we 
doubt the governor-general deriving ad- 
vantage from his advice in the policy of 
his administration, for the horror of war 
which he always entertained must have 
biassed his judgment, which did not per- 
ceive that to stand still was to be crushed 
by the predatory tribes whom our delay 
would encourage to coalesce and rise up 
against us. 

British wealth required our protection. 
The small trader, who had bartered his 
wares amongst the semi-civilized inhabi- 
tants of the country, had risen to be the 
opulent merchant; the mud forts had 
swelled to the dimensions of the city; the 
moral and material responsibilities of our 
position demanded the strong hand of 
power to uphold our interests and sup- 
press opposition. 

We have somewhat forestalled the 
course of events in alluding to Colonel 
Wellesley, for his services were not re- 
quired in the first opject which Lord 
Wellesley had in view, viz., the relief of 
our former ally the nizam from the incu- 
bus of French oppression, as well as to 
secure his army from co-operation with 
the forces of Tippoo Saib. 

With silence and alacrity a British con- 
tingent was directed to Hyderabad under 
Colonel Fitzpatrick. A bloodless revolu- 
tion was effected; the French trained 
troops, fourteen thousand strong, laid 
down their arms, their officers were al- 
lowed to return to their own country, and 
the disbanded soldiers were incorporated 
with those of the nizam. 

The treaty of Hyderabad restored the 
allegiance of the nizam. The effect 
throughout India was electric. British 
power, which lay dormant under the torpid 
governments which had followed Clive 
and Hastings, was again in the ascendant. 
Success rallied to its standard the luke- 
warm and disaffected, who had exercised 
so numbing an influence on the policy of 
Lord Wellesley. 

The ground being cleared, no obstacle 
presented itself to impede the march of 
our troops upon Seringapatam. Lord 
Wellesley offered every inducement to 
negotiate; but Tippoo, finding that his 
deception was ineffectual, and his protes- 
tations of amity estimated at their real 
worth, prepared for the unequal encounter. 
A slight skirmish at Malliawelli would 
have been unimportant had it not intro- 
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duced us to the first military exploit of 
Colonel Wellesley, who received the brunt 
of the enemies’ charge, and scattered them 
like sparrows under dust shot. There 
was nothing left for Tippoo but to retreat 
to the protection of his fortress. The 
man was a fatalist, and employed himself 
in consulting astrologers, instead of at- 
tending to military advice. The result 
would probably have been the same; but 
the obvious means of defence were neg- 
lected, and although his personal bravery 
was conspicuous and the resistance of his 
followers obstinate, nothing could with- 
stand the assault under General Baird, 
who must have felt a peculiar satisfaction 
in being instrumental in the capture of a 
fortress in which he had been immured 
for three years. ‘ 

Tippoo Saib was found among the slain, 
covered with wounds. He was a man 
of considerable talents, both civil and mil- 
tary, gifted with a higher standard of edu- 
cation than his compeers; but he was a 
bloodthirsty tyrant, with whom it was im- 
possible for a civilized nation to treat. 
He died as he had lived, with the courage 
and ferocity of a ‘iger. 

The spoil within the town was immense. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the ac- 
cumulation of riches in these Indian for- 
tresses, as if the wealth of the district 
had been swept off its plains to supply 
the greed of its rulers. Whilst the coun- 
try was impoverished and its inhabitants 
destitute, its high officials were dazzling 
in the glare of ill-gotten plunder. 

The territory formerly wrested from 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib by Lord Corn- 
wallis, and now by Lord Wellesley, was 
little short of the area of Great Britain. 
The prize money taken at Seringapatam 
amounted to 4,558,350 star pagodas. Lord 
Wellesley refused a grant of £100,000 
voted to him by the Company, and even a 
star composed of Tippoo’s jewels was de- 
clined by him. 

Colonel Wellesley was nominated by 
General Harris governor of the town. 
The appointment was the subject of much 
comment at the time, for it was expected, 
not without reason, that General Baird 
would have received it as the reward of 
his gallantry. There can, however, be 
little doubt that a wise discretion was ex- 
ercised in passing him over in favor of 
Colonel Wellesley; he was deficient in 
those talents so remarkable in the latter 
—temper and discretion. The dashing 
soldier was ill-qualified for the mild duties 
of civil! administration. His character is 
well described by his mother, who, on 
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hearing of his being taken prisoner, said, 
“] pity the poor chield who is fastened 
to my Davie.” He was destined before 
long to important command, in which he 
displayed the highest qualifications of a 
general. 

The administration of Colonel Welles- 
ley was simply admirable. Within a week 
order was restored to the city, the bazaars 
were opened, and no vestige except the 
battered battlements remained to mark the 
horrors of the siege. He procured for 
the family of the captive princes a sub- 
stantial provision. They exchanged a life 
dependent upon the caprice of an Oriental 
despot for one of ease and retirement. 

One small element of discord arose to 
disturb the peace and prosperity of My- 
sore. During the convulsions of the siege, 
the prison doors were opened. Amongst 
the miscreants who effected their escape 
was one Doondiah Waugh, who had been 
incarcerated by Tippoo. Styling himself 
the king of the world, he drew to his stan- 
dard the stragglers of the defeated army, 
and that numerous class of vagabonds who 
are attracted by the expectation of plun- 
der. Colonel Wellesley determined to 


take the field against him, and check an 
evil which, allowed to expand in semi-bar- 


barous States, too often forms the germ of 
a kingdom, founded on rapine and secured 
by military success. The celerity of his 
movements excceded those of the robber 
himself, and coming upon him unexpect- 
edly, he routed his army and Doondiah was 
found among the slain. 

Seringapatam, being merged in the do- 
minions of the Company, became a haven 
of tranquillity instead of a hotbed of sedi- 
tion. 

The pacification of Mysore enabled 
Lord Wellesley to despatch seven thou- 
sand men under General Baird to Egypt; 
the second in command was Colonel 
Wellesley—and here we cannot help 
remarking upon the wonderful good for- 
tune which attended him through life : the 
auspicious gale which drove him back to 
England and prevented his being lost 
sight of in a West Indian jungle; his 
escape from shipwreck on the coast of 
India ; the immunity with which he passed 
through the perils of his numerous bat- 
tles; and now the fortunate sickness 
which he deplored as a bar to distinction, 
but which retained him in a country in 
which he was destined to commence that 
series of victories which for the next thir- 
teen years made him the most conspicuous 
figure in the world. His enforced seclu- 
sion in the kinedom of Mysore enabled 
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him to display those administrative powers 
which foreshadowed the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The cessation of hostilities allowed 
Lord Wellesley to turn his attention to 
the social condition of the country ; and 
well would it have been for the interests 
of our Indian empire if a prolonged peace 
had afforded him sufficient time for the 
development of the resources of the coun- 
try. 

* the brief period which war and its 
distractions had left him to cultivate the 
arts of peace, he seized the opportunity to 
promote scientific researches, especially 
into the natural history of the peninsula, 
and the opening of Indian commerce as 
far as the short-sighted policy of the Com- 
pany would permit. He was the first to 
point out the value of the cotton crop ; and 
had his foresight been met with corre- 
sponding spirit on the part of the directors, 
the golden stream which has rewarded 
the energy of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
West might have been directed to the 
poverty-stricken tracts of our Indian do- 
minions. 

Lord Wellesley also gave what assist- 
ance he could to missions, with the most 
peremptory injunctions to respect the 
prejudices and feelings of the inhabitants 
who were under our sway. He suppressed 
human sacrifices, which encouraged Lord 
William Bentinck at a later date to put 
down that last remnant of superstition, the 
suttee. Conscious of the incapacity which 
had wellnigh proved fatal to our Indian 
tule, he established a college for the spe- 
cial instruction of the Company’s servants, 
disallowed by the parsimony of the direct- 
ors, but which was the origin of Hailey- 
bury, which has been so successful in the 
education of Indian officials. Wherever 
talent could be discovered, he utilized it. 
He drew out of obscurity Malcolms, Mun- 
ros, Metcalfes, men who have left their 
mark on the history of India; his name 
acted as a magnet to attract the ore from 
the dross which surrounds it. But how- 
ever consonant to his inclination might 
have been the social and moral improve- 
ment of the masses under his care, he was 
compelled to sacrifice the arts of peace to 
the all-important question of the alliance 
of those States who were, or who were 
about to be, under the protection of En- 
gland. 

We had compelled Oude, which had 
been a tax upon our military establish- 
ment, to receive a resident minister, and 
to dismiss a turbulent army which might 
at any time rise up against us. The north- 
west portion of Bengal was thus made 
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safe. The nizam we had already ac- 
counted for; there were smaller States 
whose internal weakness was an element 
of danger to us, which it was absolutely 
necessary to include into our political 
system. These alliances originated with 
Lord Cornwallis, who drew into the vortex 
of British dominion those States who in- 
voked its protection against the rapacity 
of their neighbors. 

Lord Wellesley enlarged the subsidiary 
system of his predecessor, to enable those 
States which had entered into alliance 
with us to respect their engagements — 
engagements which, often from inability, 
possibly disinclination, they had been lax 
in fulfilling. The tribute which they were 
bound to pay to the Company was con- 
stantly in arrear; the score was running 
heavily against them; the charge for mili- 
tary force, which they were bound to sup- 
port, fell heavily upon the impoverished 
exchequer of India. The protection we 
afforded them against the aggression of 
neighbors, or their own intestine discords, 
might be acknowledged, but was not paid 
for; the bill fell heavily upon the Com- 
pany, with slight chance of being met. 

Lord Wellesley introduced a very im- 
portant change into the system. He con- 
verted a fixed payment of an annuity into 


a cession of territory; not only was the 


difficulty of collection removed, but it 
checked an opposition which he had con- 
stantly to contend with at his own Board; 
for however stringent were the laws against 
usury, the trade was too lucrative to be 
put down. It created a class at variance 
with the interests of the Company, who 
would not forego individual profits for the 
sake of the public good; and when dis- 
putes arose between the Company and a 
defaulting State, an advocate, interested 
in the netarious trade, rose up to uphold 
its claim. The borrowing of these impe- 
cunious States created ork difficulties 
for the government, with increased in- 
debtedness and diminished means of re- 
payment. 

The subsidiary system, however well it 
may have worked, was nothing more than 
a delusion; it was for the purpose of 
throwing dust into the eyes of the British 
public. It arose from the repeated orders 
of the home government to abstain from 
aggression. 

Lord Wellesley, like every other gov- 
ernor-general, arrived in India with pacific 
intentions. He found conquest necessary 
for existence. His offers of negotiation 
were construed as signs of weakness. The 
coalition of these hostile countries was 
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increasing with dangerous rapidity. There 
was nothing for it but the sword. 

To restore conquered countries would 
be looked upon as the result of timidity — 
a suicidal policy. To comply with the 
wishes of Parliament was impossible, soa 
milder course was adopted. These coun- 
tries were not ostensibly conquered ; the 
sovereign was allowed to remain on his 
throne, with all the trappings of royalty, but 
substantial power was transferred from 
him to the person of a political agent. 
British conscience was therefore soothed 
by substituting for the name of conquest 
the milder term of annexation, and the 
Company was satisfied to pocket the gains 
which accrued to it without inquiring too 
carefully into the method of acquisition. 
The revenue had increased from seven 
million to fifteen million, and the territory 
well-nigh trebled. 

It may be hypercritical to cast doubts 
upon the soundness of a policy which has 
converted anarchy into tranquillity, and 
banished intestine wars from the conti- 
nent of India; but we cannot but recognize 
an element of weakness in alliance with 
tributary States. We have no hold on the 
affections of its inhabitants, no bond of 
union from community of religious feeling, 
no similarity of commercial or political 
opinions. Treaties with these decaying 
States were contracted in the last gasp of 
desperation, who threw themselves upon 
the clemency of England rather than ex- 
pose themselves to extermination from 
the cupidity of their powerful neighbors. 

As long as we are in the ascendant we 
are safe, but defeat might be followed by 
disaster. The various rulers of these 
tributary States would sink all minor dif- 
ferences and run together like grains of 
quicksilver in the common object of re- 
gaining independence. They may respect 
us for our justice, honor us for our clem- 
ency, dread us for our power, but they 
hate us for our supremacy. The hollow- 
ness of the ground we stood on was dem- 
onstrated at the capture of Seringapatam, 
where proffers of assistance and secret 
correspondence from some of our most 
ardent friends were discovered expressive 
of hatred of England, and offering material 
support and co-operation in regaining na- 
tional independence. 

Lord Wellesley was too magnanimous 
to notice such hypocrisy, and too politic 
to punish the perfidy, but it must have 
enabled him to form a just estimate of the 





Oriental character, and to value at its true 
| worth treaties with these double-dealing 
| States. 
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It is evident that the overthrow of Tip- 
poo constituted our safeguard ; the success 
of his arms would have been the signal of 
our discomfiture. But it must be the fate 
of any great power, when brought into 
contact with its semi-barbarous neighbors, 
to be drawn into their internecine feuds, 
either in the character of mediator, or as 
protector of the weak against the strong. 

Russia has incorporated into her system 
the wild tribes of Asia by conquest, En- 
gland by the more mercenary process of 
subsidy. The.result is the same, the dis- 
appearance from the face of the globe of 
nations whose history reverts to the ear- 
liest stages of antiquity. It may be a 
question whether it would not be a sounder 
policy to allow these nations the unmo- 
lested privilege of exterminating them- 
selves in intestine brawls, rather than to 
stand, as it were, umpire between rival 
parties, who neither of them intend to 
profit by our mediation, but who merely 
seek to recover strength for a renewal of 
their feuds. 

As long as they are the disorganized 
element of mutual jealousy and suspicion 
as foes, they are beneath our notice; but 
their real advantage to us is to act as a 
barrier to the advance of the rival powers 
in the East—a neutral ground through 
which neither should pass, a human buffer 
to parry or mitigate the attack of an invad- 
ing power. 

On looking at the physical geography 
of the eastern hemisphere, one cannot 
help perceiving that great rivers and 
chains of mountains were intended by 
nature to prevent empires from exceeding 
their appointed limits, and although some 
potentate in the insolence of power may 
overstep nature’s safeguards, retribution 
follows —the usurper is sooner or later 
forced to retreat in humiliation or defeat. 

We have witnessed in our day the im- 
policy of rousing the angry passions of 
nations occupying the sterile steppes of 
those mountain ranges which guard the 
frontiers of our Indiaa empire, who de- 
mand nothing more than the unmolested 
enjoyment of their inhospitable country, 
who can know nothing of scientific fron- 
tiers, and are thoroughly indifferent to 
imaginary lines of demarcation drawn 
through their possessions, as a bar to the 
military aggression of Russia on the one 
hand, or the political necessities of the 
British Empire in India on the other. 
But Lord Wellesley was too prudent to 
stir up hostilities on the extreme verge of 
our dominions. The danger he had to 
contend with lay within a more contracted 
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circle. There was the great Mahratta 
empire, a menace to our safety ; a nation 
which looked upon the gains of industry 
as the reward of rapine, which existed on 
the plunder of its neighbors, whose armies 
were constantly replenished by the lawless 
and discontented, requiring fresh victims 
to satiate its rapacity. Like the beasts of 
the forest, ranging wider and wider for its 
food, its restless spirit would disturb the 
peace and prosperity which was settling 
down upon India. 

Neither policy or prudence could allow 
the existence of such a firebrand in close 
proximity to our dominions. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to save our Indian em- 
pire from the expansive grasp of Mahratta 
ambition. An opportunity soon presented 
itself. The peishwah, the shuttlecock be- 
tween the rival chieftains Holkar and 
Scindiah, invoked the aid of England to 
save him from extermination. The ques- 
tion which presented itself to him was, 
whether to be devoured by his neighbors, 
or absorbed in the protection of the Com- 
pany — bloodshed and annihilation on the 
one side, a gilded retirement on the other. 
He chose the latter. He therefore became 
anally, whom we were bound to support. 

But before we enter upon the considera- 
tion of the Mahratta campaign, we may 
well pause to consider the mental qualities 
of the two remarkable men who played so 
conspicuous a part in the a of our 
Indian empire. No two men under Prov- 


idence could have been better adapted, 
the one to plan, and the other to perform, 
than Lord Wellesley and his brother, and 
in studying their respective characters, we 
may perceive how conducive to the for- 
mation of the statesman is an English 


classical education. Both men of great 
ability, wonderful common sense, endued 
with rare sagacity in detecting the motives 
and intentions of others, both Englishmen 
in their abnegation of self, their moral 
courage and their patriotism. But there 
ends the parallel. The Duke of Welling- 
ton at no period of his life could look far 
ahead, or, as he expressed it, look over a 
hill. Early engaged in the active duties 
of his profession, an imperfect education 
had tended to narrow an intellect which 
was still more contracted by that close 
attention to detail, indispensable, it may 
be, to the success of a military career, but 
whilst it made the soldier, it marred the 
statesman. To the history of bygone ages 
he was a stranger, the causes which have 
influenced the rise and fall of dynasties he 
had not the time, even if he had the incli- 
nation, tostudv. The great names of an- 
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tiquity were to him as vague as the myths 
of mythology. 

Not so his illustrious brother —as fa- 
miliar with ancient as contemporary his- 
tory; with a grasp of mind which could 
fathom the depths of human action; his- 
tory was to him, not a dry record of chro- 
nology, but life and its responsibilities. 
The example of great men of old was ever 
before him to clear his vision and control 
his judgment ; which he could at any time 
summon to his aid from the storehouse 
of a refined and retentive memory, and 
when the moment of trial came he was 
ready —the distinguished scholar devel- 
oped into the consummate statesman. 

The following letter from Colonel 
Wellesley to Sir Thomas Munro, simply 
admirable from his point of view, will 
illustrate the clearness, but narrowness of 
vision, with which he contemplated the 
politics of India. 


In my opinion, the extension of our territo- 
ries and influence has been greater than our 
means. Besides, as we have added to the 
number and description of our enemies, we 
deprive of employment those who heretofore 
found it in the service of Tippoo and the 
Nizam. Wherever we spread ourselves, par- 
ticularly if we aggrandize ourselves at the ex- 
pense of the Mahrattas, we increase this evil. 
We throw out of employment and means of 
subsistence all who have hitherto managed 
the revenue, commanded or served in the 
armies. These people become additional 
enemies, at the same time that, by the exten- 
sion of our territory, our means of supporting 
our Government and of defending ourselves are 
proportionately decreased. Upon all ques- 
tions of increase of territory, these considera- 
tions have much weight with me, and I am, 
in general, inclined to doubt that we have 
enough —as much, at least, if not more, than 
we can defend. 


He did not reflect that a country won with 
the sword must be kept with the sword, 
that the great Mahratta confederacy was 
a standing menace to the safety of our 
Indian empire. 

Whatever may have been the views of 
Colonel Wellesley as to the policy of an- 
nexation, they did not interfere with his 
military duties. “The pleasantest man in 
the world to deal with,” said Mr. Pitt; 
“he starts every objection before entering 
into a business, none after.” True to his 
habit, he started one, that the rivers were 
not sufficiently full to prevent the attack 
of the enemy's cavalry. With this single 
objection, he threw himself heart and soul 
into the undertaking. 

Lord Wellesley was not lulled into inac- 
tivity by the calm which succeeded the fall 





of Seringapatam; he perceived that war 
with the Mahrattas was imminent, and pre- 
pared for the encounter. He endeavored 
by negotiation to avert hostilities, and 
called upon the rival chiefs, Holkar and 
Scindiah, to respect the claims of En- 
gland’s ally, the peishwah, and to restrain 
the depredations of their followers. He 
might as well have expected the tiger to 
assuage his love of blood. Nor was he 
successful in playing off one chieftain 
against the other; they merged former 
differences in the common obiect of over- 
throwing our dominion; but the hand of 
friendship had been proffered to them. 
To use the words of Colonel Wellesley 
on a future occasion, “ You have chosen 
war; you shall undergo its calamities.” 
We here recognize the foresight of Lord 
Wellesley in detaching the nizam from the 
confederacy; his influence might have 
been thrown into the scale of the ap- 
proaching conflict; he was at least kept 
quiet by the sedative powers of the sub- 


sidy. 

—_ without the assistance of the 
nizam, the confederacy was sufficiently 
powerful: Scindiah with an army of sixty 
thousand horse, and Holkar with eight 
thousand horse; the rajah of Berar wit 
twenty thousand horse, and ten thousand 
infantry. 

Scindiah, having usurped the Mogul do- 
minion, ruled over the whole range of the 
continent, a tract of land a thousand miles 
in breadth, comprising a population of 
forty millions; he had overthrown his 
rival, Holkar, at the battle of Indore; the 
wheel of fortune had since thrown the lat- 
ter uppermost. At the battle of Poonah 
he regained his authority, and whatever 
bad blood had flowed between them was 
checked by the prospect of approaching 
danger. 

Lord Sidmouth had, at the Peace of 
Amiens, with the most culpable negli- 
gence ceded Pondicherry to the French. 
Troops were landed to assist the confeder- 
ate leaders; not a man reached his desti- 
nation, they were all made prisoners. 

Scindiah, distrusting his own talents as 
— had placed the command in the 

ands of M. Perron, whose fame as a mil- 
itary leader had attracted to his standard 
the predatory spirits of the surrounding 
countries, their forces numbering one hun- 
dred thousand infantry and one hundred 
thousand cavalry. To oppose this formi- 
dable array, and to check the intervention 
of doubtful States, four armies were let 
loose upon the continent of India. 

To the north, General Lake, with four- 
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teen thousand men, was invested with both 
military and political powers; the object 
being to gain possession of Delhi, and 
to secure the person of the captive mon- 
arch there, Alum. To the south, General 
Stewart was to hold in check the numer- 
ous tribes which might have caused diver- 
sion in that quarter. Generals Campbell 
and Harcourt were directed to seize the 
province of Cuttack, and take possession 
of the Pagoda of Juggernaut, the object of 
Hindoo veneration. Colonels Stevenson 
and Wellesley, with whom our interest cen- 
tres, took the field with twenty thousand 
men, and soon after effected a junction 
with the army of the nizam. 

Hearing that Holkar meditated the de- 
struction of the capital of the peishwah, 
Wellesley marched with such extraordi- 
nary celerity, and with only four hundred 
cavalry, and one battalion of infantry, that 
Anerout Bao, who commanded, had barel 
time to make his escape. The petchants 
was quietly restored to his dominions, and 
the bulk of the fugitives who had fled dur- 
ing the occupation of Holkar returned to 
their allegiance. 

On the 4th of June General Wellesley 
was again in motion, the object being the 
capture of Ahmednuggur, one of the 
strongest fortresses of India. “A won- 
derful man your general,” said a Mahrat- 
ta; “he walks over the walls of the town, 
puts the garrison to the sword, and goes 
home to breakfast.” This feeling was 
probably shared amongst the petty chiefs 
of the district, who looked upon the strong- 
hold as impregnable, and it must have 
impressed them with the conviction that 
armies which could overthrow such obsta- 
cles must be irresistible. The treasure 
was, as usual, immense. 

It having been reported to these gener- 
als that the army of Scindiah was at Bo- 
hurdun, they determined upon a division 
of their forces, in the hope of preventing 
the escape of the enemy by the pass, 
which would otherwise have been left un- 
guarded. Colonel Stevenson passed on 
one side of the mountain, General Welles- 
ley on the other, with the expectation of 
making their attack simultaneously, one 
on the right, the other on the left; but, as 
so often occurs in warfare, accidents least 





foreseen upset the best-laid calculations. 
Colonel Stevenson’s: march was through | 
defiles so rugged as effectually to impede | 
the advance of his troops; and General ! 
Wellesley unexpectedly found himself | 
face to face with the enemy. Probably | 
for the only time in his life he was misled | 
by false information; scouts having re- | 
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ported that the two armies had separated, 
that the cavalry had left the camp, and 
the infantry were preparing to follow; but 
instead of the hostile army being at Bo- 
hurdun, they were drawn up in order of 
battle before the village of Assaye. Un- 
der his command were only eight thou- 
sand men, sixteen hundred cavalry, and 
seventeen guns; facing him were fifty 
thousand men and two Seendvod and forty 
guns. To retreat was impossible; hesi- 
tation would provoke attack; there was 
nothing for it but to take the initiative. 
At this moment his eagle eye perceived 
some cattle moving towards the river; he 
judged it what it proved to be, a ford, 
which enabled him to pass it without 
molestation. Fortunately for him the 
ground at the junction of the rivers Kailna 
and Juha narrows, which protected his 
flanks from the overwhelming number of 
the enemy’s cavalry. The destruction in 
the English ranks was fearful, and Gen- 
eral Wellesley ordered a charge at the 
point of the ba onet, which decided the 
fortune of the day, which had been jeop- 
ardized by the indiscreet valor of an offi- 
cer, who, disregarding his orders to make 
a circuit round the village of Assaye, 
charged the enemy over a glacis swept by 
their guns. 

General Wellesley, with his usual kind- 
ness, condoned the error, and praised the 
—— of the act. The cavalry having 

een brought up, the scene changed into 


a rout; the enemy leaving behind them 
all their guns, camp equipage, —— 


which could render them formidable as 
an army. They fled, a disorderly rabble. 
Colonel Stevenson coming up the next 
day completed their discomfiture. 

The victory at Assaye was the turning- 
point of the war; it was evident, if so 
small a number of our troops was able 
not only to withstand but to overthrow 
such masses of the enemy, fortified with 
all the appliances of warfare, that our 
power was irresistible, and although future 
victories exhibited the genius of our gen- 
erals and the courage of our soldiers, it 
Pe against armies disheartened by de- 
eat. 

The subsequent manceuvres of General 
Wellesley were conducted with the most 
consummate skill; he circumvented the 
designs of the confederate chiefs by his 
marches and counter-marches; he pro- 
tected the States of the nizam and the 
peishwah, and, moving independently of 
Colonel Stevenson, by his masterly dispo- 
sitions drove back the Mahratta army into 
their own territories, and effectually pre- 
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vented their descent upon Poonah. Hav- 
ing cleared the Deccan of Scindiah’s 
troops, he was enabled to deal with the 
rajah of Berar. Very little trouble was 
experienced with him, for, thoroughly 
alarmed by the events of the war, he soon 
came to terms, with such precipitation 
that a treaty was concluded with him in 
the space of two days. The confederate 
chiefs, disappointed of the plunder which 
usually attended their system of warfare, 
and unable to hold together the motley 
crew which composed their army, sued 
for peace, but one more battle was re- 
quired to stamp conviction on their minds 
that opposition was futile. 

We find the whole hostile force drawn 
up on the plains of Argaum; it was late 
in the day, but Wellesley determined upon 
the attack. The victory was a signal one, 
but at one time doubtful, for the ver 
sepoys, who had behaved with suc 
steadiness at Assaye, took fright, and had 
not General Wellesley been on the spot 
to rally them, success would have been 
jeopardized, proving how unreliable are 
native troops, however perfect their dis- 
cipline or tested their courage. There is 
a want of stability in their character, 
affording a marked contrast to the resolu- 
tion of the Englishman in the hour of 


danger, which elicited the remark of Bona- 
parte that English soldiers never knew 
when they were beaten. 

The capture of Gavilcar followed the 
rout at Argaum. Whilst following the 
career of General Wellesley we have an- 
ticipated events which occurred in other 


parts of India. The Mahrattas were 
worsted in Guzerat and Ajmere on the 
western, and Cuttack on the eastern side 
of the peninsula. Jubbulpore had sur- 
rendered to Colonel Broughton, Jhansi 
to Colonel Blair, Broach in Guzerat to 
Colonel Waddington. Colonel Harcourt 
occupied Juggernaut, took possession of 
Cuttack ; he carried, after a most gallant 
assault, the strong fort of Barabatta. 

On the 7th of August the army of Ben- 
gal under General Lake left Cawnpore. 
His operations were a continual triumph. 
He worsted General Perron, took posses: 
sion of Coel, then carried the fortress of 
Allygur, containing the warlike store accu- 
mulated by General Perron. Leaving a 
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employers. The object being to detach 
foreigners from the service of the Mah- 
ratta, permission was readily granted. A 
few skirmishes brought the English in 
force before Delhi. The Mahrattas had 
been so worsted whenever they came in 
contact with our troops that they surren- 
dered Delhi without a blow. 

One object of the campaign was effected 
—the liberation of Shah Alum, who pre- 
sented a miserable specimen of faded 
greatness. The treasure taken was great, . 
the property of Scindiah’s officers. The ~ 
capture of Agra followed, the garrison 
marching out and laying down their arms, 
The crowning victory was at Laswarree 
over the flower of Scindiah’s army. Noth- 
ing remained for him but to sue for peace. 
The brunt of the war had fallen upon him, 
he had met with nothing but defeat, his 
ally the rajah had deserted him, his arm 
was demoralized, his resources exhausted. 

A campaign of five months had shat- 
tered the Mahratta power, added an enor- 
mous territory to the possession of the 
Company, and enabled the petty chiefs, 
formerly the victims of intestine discord 
and foreign aggression, to enter into the 
subsidiary system of the Indian govern- 
ment. , 

Hindostan was transported with joy at 
what was considered the termination of 
the war, and a security against the return 
of that chronic agitation which had con- 
vulsed the continent of India. 

Swords of state were presented to the 
enerals. A marble bust of Lord Welles- 
ey was placed in the capital by the in- 
habitants of Calcutta. Addresses from 
all quarters poured in, expressive of admi- 
ration for the valor of our soldiers and the 
policy of our administration. 

Lord Lake was raised to the peerage for 
his unbroken series of victories, an honor 
which his family was not destined to enjoy, 
for his son was killed in the very first 
skirmish in the peninsula, and he himself 
lived long enough to witness a reversal of 
the policy to which he had so brilliantly 
contributed, uncheered by the tardy grati- 
fication which greeted Lord Wellesley, 
whose services at a late date were as gen- 
erally approved of as they had been for- 
merly condemned. 

That Lord Lake was a great leader of 


garrison in the fort, he advanced at once! men admits of no doubt; he well knew 
upon Deihi. On the road he met with a|how to mould to his will the discordant 


messenger from General Perron, announc- 
ing his defection from the Mahratta ser- 


elements of an Indian army; by ss 
ithe prejudices of the sepoys he ensure 


vice, and praying for a safe pass for him-! their affection, by respecting their super- 
self and followers, inveighing at the same | stition he commanded their gratitude, by 


time with much bitterness against his 


‘his victories he gained their corfidence, 
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by his genius he created an army which, 
to use the words of the Duke of Wel- 
—, “ would go anywhere and do any- 
thing. 

But whilst admitting the qualities of 
Lord Lake as a great commander, we rec- 
ognize a defect in his character which we 
do not discover in that of Colonel Welles- 
ley, who could handicap a man to a nicety, 
and never once during his military career 
was he in fault in the choice of his agents. 

The advance of Colonel Monson, with- 
out adequate support, was a grave military 
error. Lord Lake made no allowance for 
the want of those talents in others in 
which he himself excelled. The disas- 
trous defeat which befel our arms under 
the lead of an incompetent officer might 
have resulted in a victory under the in- 
spiration of his own brilliant genius. He 
was, notwithstanding, a very great man, 
and the best tribute to his memory is the 
veneration in which his name is still held 
by the inhabitants of India. 

It is curious to observe how little the 
lapse of ages affects national character. 
Alexander, in his wars against Porus, 
found it necessary to interpose in the 
ranks one Greek for three natives, to in- 
sure steadiness to his battalions. Lord 
Lake found the same number was required 
to fix the volatile courage of Oriental 
troops. Not all the progress in the sci- 
ence of warfare, not all the improvement 
in the implements of destruction, has been 
able to imprint upon the Asiatic the stub- 
born qualities of the British soldier. 

In January, 1802, Lord Wellesley ten- 
dered the resignation of his office to the 
Board of Directors. He was induced to 
withdraw it at the earnest solicitation of 
Mr. Pitt. In terms of indignant remon- 
strance is recorded the work he had 
done in the first three years of his admin- 
istration: the fall of Tippoo Sultan, the 
conquest and settlement of Mysore, the 
extinction of French influence in the 
Deccan, the establishment of British in- 
fluence in that quarter, the transfer of 
Tanjore, of Surat, of the Carnatic, and of 
Oude, to the British government, the sub- 
stitution of British force in lieu of the 
licentious army of the nabob vizier, the 
decay of the power of Zemaun Shah, the 
foundation of an alliance with Persia, the 
means of contributing to the maintenance 
of the army of Egypt, the tranquillity of 
the Mahrattas, and the occupation ot the 
Portuguese possessions in India. We 
had defeated the enemy in four pitched 
battles. Assaye, Argaum, Laswarree, and 
Delhi, fortresses hitherto deemed impreg- 
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nable seemed rather to crumble than to 
fall before the advance of our forces. 
Our influence was felt from the banks of 
the Ganges to the Indus and Himalayas; 
territories larger than the whole of France 
were added to our empire. He found 
India a province, he left it a kingdom. 

The broad and comprehensive policy of 
Lord Wellesley has secured peace for 
India up to the present day. It checked 
the chronic agitation with which the petty 
dissensions of its rival chiefs disturbed 
the tranquillity of the country: but these 
advantages, great as they were, fell as a 
heavy tax upon our resources. The march 
of our armies, where every item was paid 
for, was felt to be a blessing instead of a 
curse to the countries they crossed, but it 
impoverished the exchequer, and there is 
but little doubt that Lord Wellesley, dis- 
pirited by remonstrances from home, did 
not display his wonted energy in the cam- 
paign against Holkar, for the hopes of a 
general peace which the defeats of Scin- 
diah and the rajah of Berar had favored 
were premature. 

Holkar was still at large, who boasted 
that the English army should never catch 
him, that he would pounce upon them 
when least expected ; that countries many 
hundred miles in extent should be overrun 
and plundered. He was as good as his 
word. Lord Lake could not overtake him; 
he was a will-o’-the-wisp, which eluded the 
grasp that would clutch it. 

General Wellesley was too much occu- 
pied by the affairs of his own government 
at Mysore to take an active part in the 
war, but he wrote to Lord Lake : — 


Always keep moving, with the corps suffi- 
ciently strong to cope with the enemy if he 
should turn against it. The object is to com- 
pel him to move constantly and fast, he there- 
{cre cannot stop to plunder the country, the 
subsistence of his army becomes precarious, 
his horsemen become dissatisfied, and desert. 
The freebooter remains with few adherents, 
the village people then attack them on their 
flank, and will not allow them to come near 
their dwellings, which are almost always forti- 
fied; consequently the means of subsistence 
vanish, and they have no resource left but to 
separate, and even this is dangerous. 


Lord Lake was fully alive to the value of 
this advice, but unfortunately Lord Welles- 
ley, with a ruinous parsimony, deprived 
him of the means of its accomplishment. 
General Wellesley gave it as his opinion 
that the war might have been finished in 
four months. This calculation, based upon 
the result of his former campaign, would 
probably have been accurate had the 
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forces engaged been equal to the magni- 
tude of the operations; but they were 
barely sufficient to meet the intermittent 
attacks of the Mahratta cavalry, much less 
to effect the subjugation of the fortress of 
Burtpore. 

The immediate future of India, an igno- 
ble one for England, belongs to the history 
of Lord Wellesley’s successor. Rebel 
chiefs were treated as allies. Instead of 
the consolidation of the empire a timorous 
policy was sowing the seeds of disaffec- 
tion and future hostilities; and Lord 
Hastings, twelve years after, the most.con- 
sistent opponent in Parliament of Lord 
Wellesley’s views, was obliged to resort 
to the same tactics. He, too, like others, 
discovered that conquest was necessary 
for existence. 

There is nothing more dangerous in 
dealing with barbarous tribes than a back- 
ward policy ; it wears an aspect of timidity. 
To use the words of Lord Palmerston: 
“To gain momentary ease, you prepare a 
future with no ease at all.” 

We approach the termination of this 
wonderful administration of seven years, 
in which every object for which Lord 
Wellesley had contended was accom- 
plished, and which banished from the con- 
tinent of India all external foes, and laid 
the foundation of our power on a basis so 
secure that it has not yet been shaken. 

The departure of the Wellesleys was at 
hand; even the iron constitution of Gen- 
eral Wellesley could not stand the moral 
and physical strain which had taxed his 
frame. In his parting address to the offi- 
cers of the army he said, “‘ Be gentlemen.” 
He here struck the keynote of the policy of 
Lord Wellesley. That refinement of man- 
ners which lends its charm to the ameni- 
ties of private life in a more extended 
sphere marks the civilization of a superior 
race. It creates prestige, that invisible 
power which influences without effort and 
controls without force, but vanishes under 
the suspicion of meanness or injustice. 

The Wellesleys returned to England, 
the one to mount the highest round of the 
ladder of fame, the other to lend the weight 
of his talents to the varied duties of official 
life. 

We may well feel proud of the power of 
England. Unlike the Romans, who never 
entered upon two wars at the same time, 
we were engaged in a life-and-death con- 
test in Europe, and in a struggle for our 
very existence in India. We were carried 
through the perils of both by the genius 
of the Wellesleys. 

We have no Wellesleys left now to con- 





quer and consolidate empires, but we have 
a vast fund to draw upon in the inteilec- 
tual resources of the country; men unno- 
ticed in the crowd of a dense population 
rising at the summons of duty to the dig- 
nity of statesmen or the glories of success- 
fulcommand. We have lately witnessed 
a Roberts, unknown beyond his immediate 
circle, displaying the highest qualities of 
the soldier, uniting the dash of a Scipio 
with the caution of a Fabius, concealing 
under the glitter of victory the impolicy of 
the causes which produced it. We are 
now witnessing a Baring, without any 
previous training for the office, solving 
that most difficult problem, the incidence 
of taxation in a country where no middle 
class exists between the superabundance 
of riches and the squalor of poverty, who, 
by a more equal distribution of its burdens, 
may clear the way for those social and 
economic reforms which will develop the 
hidden wealth of the country, and raise in 
the scale of humanity that most abject 
being, the tiller of the soil. 

But the first object that claims the at- 
tention of England is Indian famines; 
which decimate whole districts by starva- 
tion, whilst the water-power of the country 
is lost in its seas. The melting of snow 
from the glaciers of the Himalaya feeds 
the rivers at the time they are required for 
the fertilization of the soil; their abun- 
dance might be utilized by gravitation for 
the benefit of the lower districts. Large 
canals, drawing their supply from the 
mountains, irrigate the country on both 
sides of the Jumna; the land contiguous to 
itis adesert. In the northern portion of 
the Punjaub, the water flows towards the 
sea, with no attempt to utilize its powers. 
In the southern peninsula the growth of 
crops is hazardous, irrigation would ren- 
der it certain. The food supply of a large 
portion of the population of ladle is left 
to the haphazard of a timely shower. 

Whether we can summon to our aid the 
native talent of the country is a moot 
point; I doubtit. There isan obliquity in 
the Oriental character at variance with 
the straightforward conduct of the En- 
glishman ; the one makes straight for his 
object; the other, if he reaches it at all, 
by the by-paths of circumvention and 
cunning. As well compare the directness 
of the arrow with the curve of the boome- 
rang. The very faith of a large portion 
of the Indian race disqualifies the man 
from coping with the energies of the An- 
glo-Saxon. After passing through the 
various gradations of life, he ends his days 
a voluntary exile from society. At the 
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very time when, in the evening of life, the 
physical powers relax, and leave the mind, 
mellowed by experience, to throw off the 
essence of its powers for the benefit of 
others, is the moment chosen by the In- 
dian to lose himself in what he looks for- 
ward to as the summit of felicity — the 
idleness of contemplation. Far different 
the Englishman: from the cradle to the 
grave his is a continual progress, ani- 
mated by that patriotism which impels him 
to devote himself to the service of his 
country ; at one time braving the perils of 
warfare, at another the pestilence of cli- 
mate, to re-enter, if spared the danger of 
the one or the poison of the other, the 
unostentatious but useful sphere of En- 
glish life, with no other — for his 
conduct but the principles of duty. 

How the discordant elements which 
constitute the characters of the two na- 
tions can be fused into one mass for the 
reorganization of —— is a question not 
easy to answer; but difficult as may be the 
social improvement of the masses under 
our sway, the moral branch of the subject 
may well tax the genius of our statesmen. 
We have to deal with those intricacies of 
caste which separate into fragmentary 
units the composition of our Indian army. 
It is a community without communion, 
co-operation without concord. The infe- 
rior of a higher grade of faith regards 
with feelings of distrust his superior offi- 
cer, the latter with alienation the caste 
above him. There can be no bond of 
sympathy between its various classes. A 
momentary feeling of union there may be 
amongst soldiers serving under one ban- 
ner, but disunited in those principles of 
mutual regard and esteem which should 
bind men together in one compact mass. 
It creates an army imposing to the sight, 
but in a national crisis it would be unre- 
liable, difficult to handle, dangerous to 
provoke. 

Looking through the vista of time we 
are amazed at the talents of our soldier 
statesmen, at the courage which subdued 
resistance, at the wisdom which con- 
solidated our empire. The hordes: of 
barbarians emerging from central Asia, 
imbibing the habits and customs of their 
victims, sunk their virtues and their vigor 
in the abyss of effeminacy and sloth. 
The stream of English life has flowed 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, uncontaminated by luxury, unsullied 
by vice. Our power rests on the broad 
basis of the justice and the integrity of 
our rule. 

Since the davs of the Welleslevs no 





foreign foe, within the natural limits of 
our empire, has arisen to dispute our claim 
or challenge our sway. Yet one more 
victory awaits us—the conquest of infi- 
delity; the diffusion of the ‘eden of 
Christianity through a population benight- 
ed by ignorance, and enthralled in the 
trammels of superstition. The example 
of the great men of a former generation 
is before us, we have only to follow it. 

We stand, as it were, in a picture-gal- 
lery, each portrait recalling to the mind 
some deed of valor, some triumph of 
genius, until the eye, bewildered with 
these tokens of England’s power, seeks in 
vain where to affix the meed of praise; 
but search where it will amongst the he- 
roes and patriots whose fame has shed its 
lustre over the annals of India, it will find 
none to shine with a purer and brighter 
light than the Wellesleys. 

DE MAULEY. 
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THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH,” “ JOHN HERRING,’ 
‘COURT ROYAL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER Il. 
JOSEPHINE. 


THE storm increased to fury as dark- 
ness fell. Richard Cable stood on deck. 
To the south-west was no light whatever, 
only purple blackness. To the north, 
however, was a coppery streak, over which 
hung a whirling, spreading mass of angry 
vapor, casting down lines of heavy rain in 
dense bands. Then rapidly the growing 
darkness wiped out this band of light, and 
left only the east clear, and the clouds 
swept overhead like curling waves, and 
fell beyond, cutting off all sunlight there 
also, til on all sides nothing was visible 
but leaping water and shaken foam-heads ; 
and above, a wild hunt of tearing, gallop- 
ing clouds, lashed by the wind, with now 
and then a blinding streak of lightning 
shot through them, stinging them to fresh 
paroxysms of flying terror. Richard Ca- 
ble had ascended to the masthead and 
kindled the light. The mast was but low, 
perhaps fifteen feet above the deck, topped 
with a huge glass globe, that contained a 
powerful light. 

As Cable clung to the mast, he and it 
and the light swung, and the light de- 
scribed arcs and curves in the sky, against 
the driving, smoky clouds and the gather- 
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ing night. 
leaped up, and the swaying lamp irradi- 
ated its crest, and glared a glittering eye 
at it, that was reflected by the angry wa- 
ter, which rushed away under the keel, 
and threw it aloft, as if diving to get away 
from the blazing eye. The ship reeled 
and almost plunged its fire-point in the 
water; it tantalized the waves with it; it 
heeled almost to overbalance, and held 
the light above some hissing, hungry 
wave, which gathered itself together, rose 
at it to snap, and suddenly, with a whisk 
and a streak of fiery ribbon, away went 
the luminous globe, and the wave roared 
and tore itself to ragged foam in rage at 
being balked. Then a seamew hovered 
in the radiancy of the lamp, beating its 
long white wings about it, coming out of 
the darkness and spray-dust that filled the 
air, and disappearing back into it again, 
as man comes out of the unknown, flick- 
ers a little span in the light of life, and 
dives back into the unknown. The wind 
had shifted several points, but it was hard 
for Cable to make out from whence it 
blew; the lightship was anchored, and 
swung about her anchor, seemingly de- 
scribing circles, pitching, tossing, heading 
at the wind, running before it, brought up 
with a jerk, lurching sullenly at it. She 
was moored to a couple of anchors, one of 
them a “mushroom” (so called from its 
shape), for greater security against drag- 
ging, and Cable had paid out more chain 
to each. In such a gale, with such roll- 
ers, she must be given room to battle with 
the sea. Cable was by no means satis- 
fied that she could hold where she was. 
The bank on which she was anchored was 
a shifting bank, formed by the swirl of 
the water round the ness; a treacherous 
bank, that formed and re-formed, that was 
now a strip, then a disc, that eased this 
way and that, according to the drift of the 
sea at equinoctial gales. He looked land- 
wards, but saw nothing, no blink of light 
from behind the willows, where lay Han- 
ford ; and outside Hanford, near the beach, 
a little white cottage with green windows, 
and under its brown tile roof seven little 
fair heads on white pillows. 

As he stood looking through the dark- 
ness in the direction of the sleeping heads, 
he was startled by a voice at his elbow. 

“ Captain, is the worst over?” 

“Miss! You should not be here.” 

“I cannot help myself; I was suffocat- 
ing below. I fancied we must part our 
anchor. I have plenty of pluck. My 
strength, not my courage, failed me in the 
boat. I lost mv head, because I was los- 


Now and again a great wave | ing consciousness. 
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I am well again. Is 
the gale spent?” 

There was a lull in the wind, though 
the waves were still running. ‘“ You must 
go below — you must indeed,” said Cable. 
“No; the gale is not over; it goes asa 
teetotum spins, and we’re now at the peg. 
Wait, and it will be on us harder than 
ever again.” 

“Can I be of any assistance ?” 

“You!” Cable laughed. “ Yes, go down 
below and be ballast.” 

The girl was in his pilot coat, which he 
had thrown over her on the floor. She 
wore his glazed hat. The hair that had 
been dispersed was gathered in a knot 
again. 

“If we are likely to drown,” she said, 
“ T will not drown in the hold, like a mouse 
in a cage.” 

“Go down at once, whilst you may. 
You will be swept overboard if you stay 
here.” 

“| will not,” she answered. “Lash me 
to the mast, and let me look death and the 
storm in the face.” 

Cable saw that it was in vain to argue 
with her. There was no time to be lost; 
he heard the roar of the gale again ap- 
proaching. 

“Here!” she said; “this is my leather 
strap. Pass it round the mast and my 
waist. It is long and itis strong. Quick!” 

He obeyed with a growl: “Girls are 
more unruly nor boys.” 

The storm was on them again. It had 
paused to gather strength, and then rush 
in concentrated fury and accumulated 
force to destroy the defiant little lightship, 
that tossed its glittering head so daunt- 
lessly, even defiantly, in its teeth. 

They could hear it coming far away, in 
a roar that waxed in volume, and seemed 
like an enveloping thunder when it smote 
them with foam and a blast that struck 
like an open hand. But the wind was not 
one-handed, but, as a Briareus, many- 
armed, tearing while it bellowed at what 
it could not beat down. At the stress of 
the blow, one of the cables gave way, a 
link having snapped somewhere under 
water. Then the main anchor, the chain 
having got foul of it, began to drag, and 
at once the lightship was adrift, at the 
mercy of wind and sea, swept before the 
hurricane. From force of habit, Cable 
flew to the helm, but as quickly dropped 
it again. He was helpless. The drag- 
ging of the anchor kept the vessel’s head 
to wind, which was so far in their favor, 
and also steadied her to some extent. 
Now and then the anchor caught for a 
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moment, and then let go again, and the 
craft was driven farther out, always head- 
ing to the wind, like aliving being forced 
to retreat, but reluctant to yield an inch to 
the infuriated assailants. 

Cable looked at the girl, on whom the 
flicker of the lamp fell; she did not cry, 
or, if she did, he did not hear her. She 
was fast bound by the belt, and stood ap- 
parently as firm as the mast to which she 
was strapped. Cable foldedhisarms. He 
could donothing. He thought of his little 
ones. Had they prayed that night, before 
going to rest, for their father? Never 
had he more needed their prayers. He 
thought he knew the danger that threat- 
ened; but he did not. e saw indeed 
that shipwreck was imminent; but he 
little imagined that another and very dif- 
ferent shipwreck menaced him. How old 
were the seven daughters of Richard Ca- 
ble? The eldest was just thirteen; then 
came the twins of eleven; then a child of 
ten; and the pan-pipe descended in a reg- 
ular fall to the baby, aged a year. They 
had come so fast as to exhaust the strengt 
of the mother, who had died shortly after 
giving life to the youngest. 

Richard Cable raised his eyes, half- 
blind with salt, and, through the film of 
brine, looked at the swaying lamp, that 
seemed to blaze with prismatic colors, and 
shoot forth rays and draw them in again, 
like a fiery porcupine. And then he 
hought no more of the light and the dark- 
ness in which it danced, and saw far away 
into dreamland. Then through the cold 
salt spray on his face, a warm sweat broke 
forth. 

“ Poor little ones!” he said; “if I am 
taken, whatever will become of them! ” 

At that moment he heard the girl’s 
voice: “Mr. Cable! Loosen the band — 
my arms are frozen.” 

Her voice jarred on him at that mo- 
ment, he knew not why; but it called him 
back from the consideration of his chil- 
dren to thoughts about her. He went to 
her and did what she required. Hedidn’t 
speak to her; and, when he had complied 
with her wishes, he went back to the place 
where he had stood before. He tried to 
think of his home, of his children, and 
could not; her face, her voice, had dis- 
tracted him, and disturbed the visions he 
tried to call up. 

How much of the night passed thus, he 
did not know ; he was roused by a grating 
sound, that made itself felt in every fibre 
of his body. The ship was aground; she 
had struck, not ona rock, but on a sand- 
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bank. Cable stood for a moment motion- 
less. Then a wave came, raised the bows, 
ran amidships, then to the stern, and car- 
ried the vessel farther on the bank. There- 
upon, Cable left his place and came to the 
mast. ‘“ Miss Cornellis,” he said, “ we’re 
aground. I believe my little ones’ prayers 
have helped me to-night.” He laid his 
hand on the mast and grasped the thong 
that bound Josephine. ‘“ Young lady,” he 
said, “in ten minutes we shall know our 
fate.” He stood still, holding the thong. 
He said no more for full twenty minutes. 
The vessel lay over somewhat on one side, 
and the water she had shipped poured out 
of her lee scuppers. 

“T can see the horizon on the south- 
south-west,” said the girl. 

“Yes; the worst of the gale is over.” 

The waves no longer washed the deck. 

“ The tide is ebbing,” said Cable. He 
unlashed Josephine. “Danger is over. 
Turn in and sleep.” 

“ But you?” 

“T stay on deck awhile, and then I 
shall coil up in the forecastle.” 

“Good-night,” she said, and held out 
her hand. 

“T wish you sleep,” he said in reply. 
“ Mind the knitting-pins and the little sock 
in the cabin. They may be on the floor 
—anywhere.” 

Next morning Cable woke early. The 
sun was shining. He descended the lad- 
der to the outer cabin. Almost at the 
same moment the girl threw open the 
door and stood init. She wore her blue 
serge gown. Her hair was fairly smoothed, 
though she was unprovided with brushes, 
and the leather belt was about her waist. 
She laughed. Her cheeks were flushed 
and her eyes sparkled. “Not in Davy 
Jones’s locker, after all,” she said. “I 
must run on deck and look around me.” 

“ And I, Miss Cornellis, will get the fire 
lighted, the kettle boiling, and some break- 
fast ready.” 

Half an hour later, both were together 
on deck. The vessel was not so much 
inclined that it was difficult to walk the 
deck. When she had struck the sand 
was in motion, and she had subsided al- 
most upright in it. The morning was 
fresh, the sky clear, but for some lagging, 
white, fleecy clouds that flew high aloft 
after the storm. Except for the roll of 
the sea and the foam-wreaths round the 
bank, every trace of the terrible hurricane 
was gone. That storm had been short 
and violent ; it had spun its spiral course 
over land and sea, doing damage wherever 
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it passed; it had strewn the Essex level 
land with upturned elms; it had torn the 
leaves of the chestnuts to threads, and 
blackened the young beech as if a breath 
from a furnace had seared them. Here 
and there it had taken a rick and sifted it 
and scattered the straw over the adjoining 
fields. It had ripped roofs and tossed the 
brown tiles about and heaped them like 
russet autumn leaves. At sea it had 
caught and foundered coal-barges from 
the north, and sunk fishing-smacks. It 
had torn great gaps in sea-walls, like the 
bites made by children’s teeth in rounds 
of bread and butter. It had twisted and 
turned about old sandbanks, had swept 
some away, and torn channels where had 
been no road. For some miles out to sea, 
for two or three days, there was neither 
crystalline ge | nor amethyst blue in the 
water; it was cloudy and brown with the 
mud it had churned and that it held in 
suspension. Along the shore lay wreaths 
of foam, not white, but brown; not eva- 
nescent as a bubble, but drying into a 
crust. 

The lightship lay far away from the 
zone of turbid sea, and the ocean about 
the bank in which she was wedged was 
deeply blue, full of laughter, and shake of 
silver curl, as though bent on passing off 
its late fury-fit as an excusable frolic. 

“Where are we?” asked Josephine. 

“T fancy that I know,” answered Cable; 
“but without a chart, I cannot make you 
understand. Now here we must bide till 
we are taken off, and you may tell me 
what brought you to the lightship.” 

“T was out rowing yesterday after- 
noon,” said the girl, “and I was caught 
unawares, the storm came on so suddenly. 
I rowed against the wind till I could row 
no more, and I saw I could do nothing. I 
was being carried out to sea; and then I 
felt that my only chance was to reach your 
vessel,” 

“That was wise of you. But your fa- 
ther should not have let you come out 
alone.” 

“Oh, I go out, and go alone, when I 
choose.” 

“‘ But — if he had looked at the glass, he 
would have seen the fall.” 

“T did not ask his leave. I went be- 
cause I wanted fresh air to blow the bad 
thoughts out of my head that troubled 
me.’ 

“ Bad thoughts trouble you ! ” exclaimed 
Cable, and looked steadily at her out of 
his crystalline blue eyes, clear and spark- 
ling as the seathat surrounded them, “I 
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should not have supposed that possible, 
Where the head is that of an angel, one 
does not expect that it shall hold bad 
thoughts. No one looks for explosions 
in a porcelain vase.” 

Josephine laughed a short, impatient 
laugh, and tossed her chin. The elastic 
was tight ; she put her finger under it ; the 
skin was compressed and reddened by the 
band. 

She was a handsome dark girl, with 
transparent olive skin, and large lustrous 
eyes like agates. The lashes were long; 
when she half closed her lids, they gave a 
languor to the orbs, dispelled at once when 
full lifted. Her cheek flushed not the 
rose pink, but the ripe hue of the apricot. 
She had very dark hair, a rounded chin, 
broad temples ; was firmly built. To any 
one experienced in detecting types, a tinge 
of Jewish blood would have been recog- 
nized in the features and hue. “ Well,” 
she said, and laughed again, “the hurri- 
cane has blown my bad thoughts out of my 
head, as it has carried the down from the 
willow flowers and scattered them — 
Heaven knows where. Woe be to him 
who picks them up!—they will detonate 
and injure his hands.” 

“* Were they so bad?” 

“ You said yourself — explosives.” 

“ Miss Cornellis, I made a clumsy com- 
parison. If I may ask — what were these 
thoughts ?” 

She fidgeted with her feet and plucked 
at the elastic band. In her nervous con- 
fusion, she drew it out, let it slip, and the 
elastic snapped on her delicate skin so 
sharply as to make her cry out. Then 
she took off her hat, and holding her 
knees, swung the hat from her finger, and 
let the wind play with her hair, and un- 
ravel it, and scatter it and toss about the 
short growth over her brow. 

“ Were the thoughts like to explode ?” 
asked Cable. 

“ The questions you put to me are not 
fair, captain,” said the girl. “ My thoughts 
are my own.” 

“ Not a bit, Miss Cornellis; you said 
yourself they were blown about for any 
one to pick up.” 

“ Well—and I am too much indebted 
to you to wish you to gather them. They 
aredangerous. Hands off!” She hugged 
her knees, and played with the string of 
her cap, and looked at the plunging waves 
on the sand. Her brow darkened, and 
her eyes lost their sparkle. “Captain, 
when shall we get home —I to my worries, 
you to your babes ?” 
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Cable shook his head. “ We must wait. 
Ah, miss, patience is an article of which 
a good cargo is laid in, in a lightship. 
One consumes a lot of it in a fortnight 
— separated from all one loves at home, 
and with none to speak to but a lout of a 
boy with no more intelligence than a jelly- 
fish.” 

“T should think it pleasant to live in a 
lightship. I could be well content to stay 
where I am now. If I go home, I shall 
get into troubles again.” 

“ But — what are your troubles ?” 

“I’m adrift,” said the girl. ‘As I stood 
bound to the mast last night, and the wind 
and the waves carried the boat and me 
where they would, I thought it was a pic- 
ture of myself morally. You have your 
seven little anchors holding you. I have 
nothing. You are tied by many little 
fibres to hearth and home. I have none 
of these fibres; if I have, they hold to 
nothing.” 

She was still looking before her. She 
put the elastic band of her hat between 
her teeth and bit and tore till it parted. 

“There!” said Cable. “ Now, how are 
you to keep your hat on?” 

She looked at the broken string. “I 
did not know what I was about,” she said ; 
“] was thinking my thoughts again.” 

“T see,” said Cable. “ These same 
thoughts are not wholesome; they hurt 
her who harbors them and those they con- 
cern.” 

“ Yes,” she said; “they drive me mad. 
Ido not know what to do, where to go. 
I care for no tie any more than that of 
my hat I have torn. J would tear any one 
of them that restrained me.” 

“] do not understand you.” said the 
lightshipman, shaking his head. “I’ve 
seven little girls at home, and I’d be sorry 
to think any one of them should grow up 
with such thoughts as you have in your 
head.” 

“They will not. Do not be afraid. 
They will always look up to and respect 
you. Did you not see how the lantern 
swung at the masthead all through the 
storm? It never went out; it burned all 
night; no wave engulfed it. We could 
always look up to that. You are the light 
to the little vessel of your family, and your 
children will look up to that.” 

“ And you, my dear young lady?” 

“1—1I have no light above me.” 

* And what about helm and helmsman, 
compass, chart, Miss Cornellis ? ” 

“TI have nothing, neither helm nor 
helmsman, nor compass, chart, nor anchor, 
norlight. I am—drifting —a derelict.” 





CHAPTER III. 
A SEA-NETTLE, 


CABLE went about his work as usual. 
He would not have to relight the lamp, as 
the boat was not at the station, but a cast- 
away; however, he cleaned the lamp as 
usual and put the burners inorder. Then 
he went into the cabin to clear away the 
breakfast and make all tidy, after the 
night. It had not occurred to Josephine 
to do anything. She was not accustomed 
to put her hand to menial work; she ex- 
pected to be waited upon. 

She half sat, half lay on the side of the 
vessel that leaned over, nearest the water, 
listening to the pleasant lap of the waves, 
with the glitter on her face from the sun 
reflected in the glassy water. She amused 
herself with watching the foam bubbles 
dance along, with wondering what the 
dark things were beneath the green sur- 
face that drifted by. Then she looked up 
and let the hot sun burn her face; she 
shut her eyes, and basked, or opened 
them to see the gulls and kittiwakes hover 
and dart above. Then she put both her 
hands about her eyes, and tried to distin- 
guish whether that faint white patch far 
away in the blue were the moon ora ghastly 
cloud. The tide had risen, and occasion- 
ally the waves came up so high that her 
hand over the side dipped in the water, 
and she sought to catch the weeds that 
were floating on it. With her fingers 
hanging over the bulwarks, with salt drops 
falling from them, she sang the mermaid’s 
air in “Oberon.” She was happy, doing 
nothing, inhaling the fresh sea air, bask- 
ing in the bright sun. 

Josephine Cornellis was the daughter of 
a gentleman of independent means, who 
lived in a villa or cottage near the sea at 
Hanford. The house was not beautiful, 
built of white brick, and square, but it was 
comfortable. It had a glass conservatory 
to the south before the drawing-room win- 
dows ; and a pretty garden, inclosed within 
tarred wooden boards, that went down to 
the sea-wall, Mr. Cornellis lived in Rose 
Cottage with his unmarried sister and his 
daughter. He was a man of whose ante- 
cedents little was known. He had bought 
Rose Cottage some seven or eight years 
ago, and had come there with his sick wife, 
because the doctors ordered her sea air 
and the chlorine effluvium from the rotting 
seaweed. She had died there, a feeble, 
dispirited woman, whom few had got to 
know; and the husband remained on, as 
widower, with the little daughter whom he 
allowed to go much her own way. 
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Mr. Cornellis was suspected of having 
Jewish blood in him; but no one knew 
anything about his ancestry. His true 
history was this. His great-grandfather, 
the first of the name, was an Austrian 
Jew, who came by his appellation in this 
way. The emperor Joseph II. issued an 
order that all Jews in his dominions were 
to provide themselves with fixed sur- 
names. Accordingly, the Hebrew Levis 
and Samuels and Isaacs chose for them- 
selves the most flowery appellations they 
could invent, and became a Mountain of 
Roses (Rosenberg) or a Valley of Lilies 
(Lilienthal), or affected heraldic distinc- 
tions, as Red Shield (Rothschild) or Gold- 
en Star (Goldenstern), or simply Stag 
(Hirsch) or Lion (Léwe). But old Moses 
Israel had not a lively imagination, nor 
much ambition, and when summoned be- 
fore the magistrate to have his name regis- 
tered, he was at a loss what to call himself. 
“Come, old skinflint,” said the official, 
taking the pen from his ear, “come — the 
name.” 

“ The name !” stammered Moses Israel. 

“The surname. It must be entered on 
the protocol. I have no time to waste on 
you.” 

OC Surname!” repeated the Jew, and put 
up his hand to his head. 


“T see,” said the magistrate, “ you have 


a cornelian ring on your forefinger. Cor- 
nelian shall be your name, or = 

“*Or/” Moses Israel accepted the ap- 
pellation given him from his ring rather 
than risk the alternative. Austrial off- 
cials did not lose much time with a Jewin 
those days. So the son of Moses Israel 
called himself after his father, Levi Car- 
neols, but came to England, where he 
softened the Carneols into Cornellis. He 
married an Englishwoman, and professed 
Christianity. The great-grandson of old 
Moses Israel was Justin Cornellis. As his 
father was not well off, and he was obliged 
to dosomething for a livelihood, and as he 
had no love of hard work, he attached him- 
self to a missionary society, and was sent 
about Asia and northern Africa in quest 
of the lost tribes. He drew three hun- 
dred a year from this society, and rambled 
about, sending home occasional reports, 
pure fabrications, based on absolutely no 
facts, spiced with appeals to fanaticism 
and piety. This lasted till somewhere in 
the Levant he caught the affections of a 
young English lady, the daughter of a 
merchant, and eloped with her, got mar- 
ried, and then threw up his position as 
missionary to the lost tribes. 

The relations of his wife were very 
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angry at the marriage, and Cornellis did 
not get with her as much money as he had 
calculated on securing. Nevertheless, he 
got something—her mother’s portion; 
and with her and her income, he settled 
in England, where he did his best to dissi- 
pate her fortune on his own selfish pleas- 
ures. He neglected his wife, and spent 
much of lvis time in town. She became a 
mother, and then her health gave way. 
She had not the spirit to bear up against 
her disappointments. She had idealized 
the earnest, handsome missionary; and 
when she found him a sceptical, selfish 
man, her disappointment crushed her 
spirit. She lived on for several years, till 
her daughter Josephine was about twelve, 
and then died. 

Mr. Corneilis was a man who knew 
human nature, or prided himself on know- 
ing it; but he knew only its weaknesses. 
He held mankind in contempt, as some- 
wee | to be preyed on by the man who had 
intelligence. 

Associated with such a father, void of 
principle, it may be understood how Jo- 
sephine could speak of herself as a derelict 
without anchor, light, or chart. She was 
a girl with natural warmth of character 
and generous feeling; but they were 
blighted by the cold sarcastic breath of 
her father’s spirit, a spirit that sneered at 
kindliness, yet affected it in public; that 
made a mock of enthusiasm, yet pretended 
to it when likely to be profitable. 

For some time Mr. Cornellis had cut 
himself completely adrift from all his old 
associates ; but as his means became re- 
duced, he began again to court them, and 
resumed his cloak of piety and benevo- 
lence, as occasion served, much as an 
actor would put on his costume for the 
part he was prepared to represent. 

There are hypocrites of all sorts in the 
world; the most common kind is that 
which deceives itself. Those who belong 
to this breed are unconscious hypocrites, 
and no one would be more surprised than 
themselves to be stripped of their mas- 
querade. But Mr. Cornellis knew per- 
fectly what he was about. He wanted 
something of a certain class of men, and 
he dressed his window to catch them. At 
home, he made no pretence to believe in 
the goodness of the articles exposed; he 
scoffed at the fools who were caught by 
them. 

Josephine respected her father for his 
ability, but could not love him. He 
showed her little affection ; he ridiculed 
all exhibition of feeling. 

Her aunt was not an interesting woman. 
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She was a butt for her brother’s jokes; a 
woman with a mind essentially common- 
place, without taste, refinement, and abil- 
ity. She was stoutand plain. There was 
in her, however, a certain amount of hon- 
esty and kindliness. Josephine depised 
Aunt Judith because she was stupid. 
There was no one about her whom she 
could love. 

Richard Cable came up, took a bucket, 
turned it over, and seated himself on it, 
with his knitting, near Josephine. 

“T have been watching a violet-colored 
jelly-fish,” she said languidly. “It opens 
and shuts like a parasol, and so works its 
way along; but howit can think todo this 
perplexes me, as it has no brains.” 

“There are certain to be jelly-fish where 
the water is shallow and warm.” 

“What an ideally perfect life they lead, 
floating when the sun shines, sinking when 
storm threatens.” 

“ But, Miss Cornellis, it is not a good 
life at all for such as us — we must always 
keep up, never sink.” 

“ And to drift with the tide,” she said. 

“ This makes the difference between us 
and jelly-fish,” said the sailor. ‘They go 
with the current, and we swim against the 
tide. God has withdrawn brain from the 
creature because it does not require one, 
floating as it does with the tide. Brain is 
needed only for those whose life is made 
up of effort.” 

“Yes,” she answered, and laughed: ‘I 
suppose itis so. And yet, there is a lux- 
ury in having the consciousness of brain- 
power in one, and yet—swimming with 
the tide.” 

“ That is not a luxury — it is a treason,” 
said Cable. “Would you be a jelly-fish, 
Miss Cornellis? Then choose only luke- 
warm and shallow water as your element.” 
There was a tone of reproach in his voice. 

She was displeased at it, and pouted. 

“ Would you like a net, miss, and try to 
catch prawns?” he asked after a pause. 

“No. I want to be a jelly-fish for the 
nonce — do nothing, think of nothing, but 
enjoy the sun and the glitter of the water.” 

Again a silence of some duration. 

“ Did you chance to see my mother and 
any of my little ones about, before you 
left Hanford?” asked Cable. “Excuse 
my asking; but I have not seen them for 
ten days.” 

“No,” answered Josephine. 
know them by sight.” 

*“ There are seven,” said Cable. 

“So 1 have heard. You have lost your 
wife ?” 

“Yes. Poor Polly died ten months ago.” 


“T don’t 
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“Tell me something about the chil- 
dren,” said Josephine. She lacked sym- 
pathy to hear concerning them. She spoke 
carelessly. She was vexed in her idle 
mood at being disturbed. She was in no 
way interested in the children; if they had 
been drowned, she would not have cared, 

“It’s a funny thing for a man to do, to 
knit,” she said sleepily. 

“I knit for my babe; and I knit the 
love of my heart in and out with the wool, 
to keep the dear little feet warm.” 

“I suppose you are fond of it. 
babies.” 

Cable said nothing. He looked at Jose- 
phine’s handsome face and wondered. 
He knitted a round, thinking, and then he 
said: “Some day you may have babes of 
your own, and then you would like them 
to have a thousand feet, and to clothe all 
the little feet in socks knitted out of your 
heartstrings. You would give them every- 
thing you had; you would love them so 
dearly.” 

“T cannot understand you. 
talking Chinese?” 

“ No— the language of nature.” 

“Yes; I suppose it is so. Cats and 
dogs, and I have no doubt also jelly-fish, 
love their young. As the brain gains, 
there is less of this animal affection. My 
father is a very clever man. He does not 
care much for me. You see, I am of no 
use to him.” 

“ He not care for you!” 

“Oh, he cares for me, because he has 
the trusteeship of my mother’s little for- 
tune. You must see, Mr. Cable, disinter- 
ested affection is, and must be, irrational. 
That, I should think, was obvious to the 
meanest capacity.” 

Cable continued his knitting. Her 
words troubled him, and his hand was un- 
steady ; he dropped a stitch. 

Josephine had her eyes half closed, 
watching him, and a smile twinkled on her 
lips. She was amused at him, he was so 
simple. He loved his children, he had 
little brain. Then she laughed out. 

Cable raised his bright blue eyes and 
met hers. He did not speak ; but he ques- 
tioned the occasion of her laugh with 
them. He had a suspicion that she 
laughed at him. 

“T only want one thing to make me 
quite happy,” she said. “I was thinking 
of some chocolate creams I left on my 
dressing-table. Do you know that when 
I have been missed, Aunt Judith will eat 
my chocolate creams, and so console her- 
self for my being drowned? What is 
there for dinner to-day ?” 
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“ Salt pork. I have nothing else.” 

“Tt is well Aunt Judith is not here. 
She would be more troubled at having 
salt pork, than at being cast away on a 
sandbank.” 

“You do not speak respectfully of your 
aunt.” 

“1 do not respect her.” 

“J wish, miss,” said Cable, “ you would 
promise me, when you are on shore, that 
you would look at my little ones.” 

“QO yes; I will carry them bonbons; 
but I give you fair warning that I shall 
not fall ia love with them.” 

Richard Cable’s brow was troubled, and 
his hands would not make the stitches 
right. He laid the little sock aside, and 
folded his rough brown hands round his 
knee. He wasa man who thought a good 
deal. Isolated from all companions for 
every alternate fortnight, except only from 
the tiresome, stupid boy who was no asso- 
ciate, he lived much in his own thoughts. 
In the lightship he had time on his hands, 
time in which to think; and perhaps the 
nature of his occupation, perhaps natural 
proclivity, had made of him a man who 
lived an inner life, a quiet, serene-souled 
man, who had never known a greater 
trouble than the death of Polly, his young 
wife, whom he had married when she was 
eighteen, and he hardly one-and-twenty. 
At seaside places, where there is much 
fishing, the men marry early. He had 
loved his Polly warmly, placidly, not pas- 
sionately. There had been no cross-cur- 
rents in his courting; all had gone 
smoothly to marriage ; and since marriage, 
the course had also been smooth till the 
great breakdown ten months ago. He 
was a God-fearing man, with a simple, 
childlike trust and faith; and he was a 
kindly man to all around him. Though 
he grumbled about the boy Joe who was 
associated with him, he was considerate 
of him, and gentle with him, sparing him 
hard work, and careful to speak no un- 
seemly word before him. Joe looked up 
to him as a dog to its master, with a 
hearty devotion ; and his parents were in- 
clined to joke him about his references to 
Master Cable’s opinions, as though they 
were infallible. 

When Richard’s fortnight was out, and 
he came back to Hanford, no man could 
be happier than he, as he sat with the 
baby on his knee, and put his rough fin- 
ger into its mouth and let it try its new 
tooth on it; with the six other little girls 
round him, all fair-haired, with clear com- 
plexions and blue eyes. But though he 
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with the baby, the eldest, Mary, sat near- 
est his heart. She was called after his 
dead wife; and there was a look about 
her eyes and something in all the upper 
part of her face that made him think of 
Polly. He took her to walk with him, but 
did not speak much. He was a silent 
man, thinking his own thoughts. These 
thoughts were of a simple order, and the 
revolution in his brain was by no means 
excentric; but now he was brought in 
contact with a young girl who belonged 
not only to a different social sphere, but 
to a distinct moral and mental order ; and 
against his will, she exerted a powerful 
disturbing influence on his mind. He did 
not understand her; he was uncertain 
whether she spoke out the real feelings 
of her heart; or whether she dissembled 
with him, and affected a callousness which 
she did not actually feel. He looked long 
and steadily at her, trying to read her 
character, She felt his eyes on her, and 
every now and then half opened her lids 
and looked at him in reply to his gaze ; 
then he started and turned his head away 
with a sensation as if he had received a 
shot. 

“ How long is it since your father died?” 
asked Josephine, sitting up and putting on 
her hat. 


He paused awhile to gather his thoughts 
before he replied, then he said quietly, 
zravely, without a muscle changing in his 
ace: “I have lost him since I was an in- 


fant. I do not remember him.” 

“ What didhedie of? Was he drowned 
at sea?” 

“TI do not know that he is dead.” 

“ Not dead!” She opened her beauti- 
ful brown eyes insurprise. “ Where is he, 
then?” 

“TI do not know.” 

“How droll! Why does he not live 
with your mother and you?” 

He paused again —a dark color mantled 
his brow and temples. ‘ He deserted my 
mother.” 

“ And you have never been after him?” 

“No.” He moved uneasily. 

“ Nor would I —unless he had money.” 

Cable stood up and paced the deck with 
his headdown. He raised it now and then 
and looked over the sea to the horizon. 
He was wishing that a sail were visible. 
He became uneasy at being cast away on 
a sandbank with this girl. Her presence 
disturbed the equanimity of his mind. He 
was attracted by her, yet she repelled him. 
He pitied her, yet he feared her. 

Presently he came up to her, and she 


dearly loved them all, and made most fuss | raised her brown eyes to him to ask what 
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he wanted. He bent his away. “Look 
into the water,” he said a little roughly. 

“ The water is falling ; I can see through 
to the sand.” 

“ Do you see yonder yellow mass float- 
ing by?” 

“Yes — like a ghostly sponge.” 

“ Do you know what itis?” 

“ A sort of jelly-fish.” 

“It is a sea-nettle.” 

“ A plant?” 

“No; a living being. If you were to 
touch it, it would sting you, perhaps para- 
lyze you. I have known bathers in deep 
water who have encountered one of these 
harmless-looking creatures, and the touch 
has deadened their nerves, so that they 
have sunk as lead and never come up 
again alive.” 

“It is a pretty thing, too, with its long 
filaments. You hinted that there were 
human beings like jelly-fish.” 

“There are. What I say, I think. And 
there are human beings, even beautiful 
young girls, like sea-nettles. The jelly- 
fish have no heads; they do not hurt. 
The sea-nettles have no hearts; they sting 
and kill.” 

“And I,” laughed Josephine, “I am 
one of the latter! You are not compli- 
mentary. I have not hurt you—at least 
I have had no intention of doing so.” 

“ The sea-nettle has no thought of hurt- 
ing the bather; its touch palsies without 
its having spiteful purpose, simply be- 
cause it don’t consider the feelings of 
those it encounters.” 

Her face became grave, and she turned 
it abruptly away towards the sea. 

He continued his walk. Then he went 
into the cabin and fetched his telescope. 
He looked intently in one direction ; Jose- 
phine looked over the bulwarks in another ; 
he at the far off, she at the near —the 
ebbing tide and the drifting weed and liv- 
ing creatures in the shallows. Then he 
came across toher. “I am sorry I spoke 
rudely,” he said. 

She turned her face. There were tears 
in her eyes, perhaps of mortified vanity. 
She put out her hand to him. “Do not 
be afraid to touch me,” she said with a 
forced laugh; “I will not hurt you. I 
would not do so for a great deal. I dare 
say I am hard. I am unhappy. I trust 
no one; believe in nothing; have no love, 
no hope. I will not sting. Tell me the 
as always, however unpalatable. I hate 
ies.” 

Then he stooped and touched the tips 
of her fingers with his lips. “I pity you 
infinitely,” he said. “ You must find some 





one or something to love, or you will be 
lost.” 

His voice was so kind, his manner so 
deferential, such genuine, hearty compas- 
sion streamed out of his honest eyes, that 
she was softened. “I will come and see 
you sometimes,” she said; “I will see 
your mother and the children. I will try 
to get interested in them, and get out of 
myself, and away from the hateful atmo- 
sphere that surrounds meathome.” Then 
she laughed. “Mr. Cable, throw me a 
rope now and then, and haul me out of the 
shallow water in which I live, and where I 
shall become a sea-nettle.” 

“ With God’s help, I will do what I can,” 
he said gravely, and put his hand to his 
cap, as offering a salute. 


From All The Year Round. 
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“TEN minutes too late, Monsieur!” 
said the porter, with a shrug and a smile 
that was meant to be consolatory, as I 
alighted in front of the great railway sta- 
tion, merely to hear that the train which 
should have wafted me seawards and Lon- 
donwards had started without me. It was 
vexatious ; but there was no help for it. 
There was an evening train by which I 
could travel, and so, leaving my luggage 
in the cloak-room at the station, I drove 
back to my former comfortable quarters 
in the hotel which I had lately left. It 
was pleasantly situated, that hotel, over- 
looking one of those broad boulevards 
that are the pride of that old Belgian city 
—a city of gardens, and parks, and open 
spaces that keep it bright and healthy, if 
less quaintly picturesque than some others 
of the great towns of the Low Countries. 

The day was fine, cledr, and frosty, but 
the winter sun shone cheerily on the tall 
elms, leafless now, of the boulevard upon 
which I gazed, musing over recollections 
of former Christmas eves, such as this 
was, very variously spent in different 
quarters of the world. Presently my prac- 
tised ear caught the approaching sound 
of military music, slowly played, and next 
the unmistakable roll of muffled drums, 
the heavy tread of marching feet, and the 
clank of accoutrements. 

“An officer’s funeral!” I thought, and 
the conjecture was confirmed as an ad- 
vanced guard, with reversed arms, came 
in sight, and halted in front of a large 
white house, next door to the hotel. I 
now observed, for the first time, that the 
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wide forte-cochére of this mansion was 
open and the doorposts and lintel draped 
with hangings of black edged with silver, 
while in front of the entrance stood a 
hearse, drawn by four sleek, black horses, 
whose trappings of black velvet were 
trimmed with silver, too. Of silver also 
were the four huge lamps, lighted now, 
and blinking, like yellow eyes, at the pale 
sunshine of the short winter’s day, which 
decked the angles of the roof, while in 
front towered a tall silver cross. The 
great Flanders horses, as if proud of their 
Caparisons, pawed the pavement impa- 
tiently, bringing a shower of sparks at 
every hoof-stroke, and seemed eager for 
the start. 

“The millinery and upholstery of mourn- 
ing ceremonial,” said I to myself, “are 
much the same all the world over. Your 
undertaker has a gainful trade, no doubt. 
But what have we here?” —as a slender 
young fellow, in a court suit splendid with 
embroidery, wearing a sword and carrying 
a cocked hat under his arm, tripped out of 
the house and gave orders to the black- 
coated satellites who stood beside the 
equipage, with the tone and manner of one 
accustomed to be obeyed. And then I 
remembered that foreign funerals of the 
more expensive sort require, by tradition, 
the presence of some such functionary, 
who directs the proceedings, and who is 
styled an usher. The make-up, in a the- 
atrical sense, of this individual usher was 
faultless, and he was evidently impressed, 
himself, by a sense of the weight and dig- 
nity of the part which he had to play, as 
deputy oo marshal of the palace at the 
court of King Death. He wore his gold- 
hilted sword as gracefully as if a rapier 
had dangled gaily at his side since his 
boyhood; his costume was perfect, from 
the lace ruffles that almost hid his small 
hands to the buckled shoes whose var- 
nished leather encased his dapper feet; 
and the pearly whiteness of his silk stock- 
ings was unmarred by speck or crease, as 
he moved to and fro, gesticulating, finding 
fault, waving his wand of ebony as if it 
had been the dé¢om of the leader of an 
orchestra. 

Never was there a critic so hard to sat- 
isfy as this active young master of the 
ceremonies. Again and again he skipped 
out into the roadway, at imminent risk of 
being crushed by some jolting drag or 
fast-trotting tandem returning from the 
afternoon promenade in the Bois, to take 
an artistic survey of the hearse and its 
decorations; and each time he insisted 
on some change in the position of the 





costly frippery that bedecked it. Pres- 
ently there were carried forth several 
gigantic wreaths of those Parma violets, 
of which Nice sends so — cargoes 
from her sun-kissed gardens to the bleaker 
north, and then the usher became almost 
frantic with excitement. He would con- 
fide the arrangement of these monstrous 
garlands to no meaner hands than his ; nor 
was he easy to please, even with his own 
skill, in massing the rich luxuriance of the 
flowers. 

Around each of the big silver lamps, 
blazing as in defiance of the daylight, a 
wreath was hung; three more were on the 
roof; three within the hearse, where the 
vacant space seemed to await the coffin. I 
say “seemed ” advisedly, for, if ever there 
was a four-wheeled impostor, brought out 
from its dismal coach-house for ostenta- 
tion alone, it was that same hearse. But 
the usher was in his glory, now by the aid 
of a step-ladder scaling the roof to shift 
the places of the wreaths; now diving in 
between the heavy curtains of the mortu- 
ary car, like a showman anxious to get 
his puppets ready for the coming show; 
hurrying in tip-toe haste ; capering ; scold- 
ing; but always with a face the intense 
seriousness of which was clearly single- 
minded and earnest. Then came a pause, 
and then the heavy tread of men trained 
to keep step, but walking now with some- 
what of a shuffling gait, by reason of the 
burden they had to bear. That burden 
was the coffin, covered with a rich pall, 
worked in gold, with coronets and heraldic 
bearings, and carried by soldiers. 

Solemnly the usher skipped forward, 
almost staggering under the weight of 
three colossal violet wreaths, and these he 
proceeded to place upon the coffin, so that 
one floral crown should overlap another; 
and being at last satisfied with the dis- 
play, he waved his hand aloft, and imme- 
diately the music struck up, and the 
procession began to move. It had to pass 
in front of the hotel, so that all the actors 
and accessories of the dismal show glided, 
with slow steps and frequent halts, past 
my window. First went the escort; then 
the band; and next the coffin with its 
martial bearers, while beside it was led the 
charger, covered with a huge veil of crape, 
through which could be seen the holsters 
and the sword dangling at the saddle-bow, 
which its dead master would never mount 
again. Two and two, and _ bareheaded, 
came the mourners, on foot, and appar- 
ently indifferent to the chill of the — 
air; men of wealth and station, as 
guessed, and with whom were mingled a 
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number of officers of the garrison in varied 
uniforms. Far and wide rang out the 
dirge of the music ; the empty hearse with 
its nodding cross and blazing lamps, was 
followed by a long line of coroneted car- 
riages, the owners of which, doubtless, 
walked in front, and which were tenant- 
less too; and then came on the rearguard 
with reversed arms, slowly marching on 
their way to the taper-lighted church and 
the distant cemetery. 

The funeral had not long gone by, be- 
fore I became conscious of a certain stir 
and bustle in the street below, which evi- 
dently portended some important event. 
Spectators, market-women, workmen, and 
bloused peasants, homeward-bound with 
baskets emptied of the eggs, and chickens, 
and shapeless lumps of yellow butter, be- 
gan to congregate, mingling with some 
score or so of that minor bourgeoisie that 
lives frugally on its modest income, and, 
having overmuch leisure, is greedy for a 
sight of any street spectacle. There were 
idle troopers, too, belonging to the cav- 
alry, whose trumpets rang out shrilly, ever 
and anon, from the barracks hard by; 
while a milk-woman on her rounds, with 
glistening brass cans in the little green 
cart that her sturdy mastiff, with his brass- 
studded harness and red worsted tassels, 
drew so easily, forgot her customers as 
she secured ice herself a place in the 
foremost rank. Then children suddenly 
appeared, basket-laden, strewing the street 
with flowers and cut fragments of colored 
paper, until the rough paving-stones all 
but disappeared beneath an irregular mo- 
saic of red and white, green and blue. 
The bells of neighboring churches sent 
forth, with common accord, a joyous peal, 
which was echoed by those of a monas- 
tery on the farther side of my hotel, and 
through the gate of which I had often 
seen the poor —such beggars as Sterne 
depicted — going in for their daily dole of 
bread and soup. From afar came the 
boom and clang of music, blended with 
the deep, rich notes of the chanting, as 
the head of the procession came in sight. 

It was difficult to believe that the town 
could have contained so many girls — 
young, well dressed, and pretty —as had 

een by ecclesiastical influence or by so- 
cial considerations, induced to walk in 
that procession. They were of all ages, 
from the lisping child ill at ease in her 
stiffly starched Frock and white shoes, to 
the tall maiden, carrying a heavy flag with 
the air of a Joan of Arc; but there they 
were, squadrons of girls in white; bevies 
of girls in blue; companies of girls in 





pink, or lilac, or maize color ; but all either 
actually bearing some emblem or badge, 
or feigning to assist the progress of some 
shrine, or reliquary, or colossal crucifix, 
or group of images, by grasping the end 
of one of the hundreds of bright ribbons 
that were attached to these, the central 
features and rallying-points of the show. 
On, on they streamed, walking demurely 
to the music of bassoon and serpent, cor- 
net and drum, of clashing cymbal and 
piping clarionet, while the musicians, col- 
lected from many a parish of the city and 
suburbs, beat and blew their best. Anon 
the music was hushed, and nothing broke 
the silence, save the deep voices’ of the 
chanting priests, and then arose the shrill 
singing of many children, as school after 
school, well drilled and officered by nuns or 
friars, as the case might be, marched on to 
swell the apparently interminable array. 

A marvellous effect was there of color 
and grouping artistically arranged, and a 
rare display, too, of treasures ecclesiastic 
that seldom see the light of day. There 
is nothing now in the market, were an 
empress the bidder, to equal that old point- 
lace just drawn forth from the oaken chest 
in which it usually reposes, and which 
was the pious work of supple fingers that 
have crumbled to dust two centuries ago. 
Where can you find such goldsmith’s 
work as yonder casket, that in bygone 
ages was consecrated as the receptacle of 
some wonder-working relic; or see such 
a triumph of art as that jewelled chalice, 
the repoussé work of which was surely 
wrought by fairy hammers, so light and 
delicate is the tracery? 

Those who take a share in the proces- 
sion seem to have an all-engrossing inter- 
est in their task, which makes them for 
the moment deaf and blind to all that has 
not reference to the business of the hour. 
The youngest prattler who has been en- 
trusted with a miniature silken pennon, 
whereon some sacred motto has been 
worked in gold or silver, is as ey 
devoted to the duty as are those two stal- 
wart men, who have quite enough to do 
as they support, by its double poles, a 
heavy parochial banner of purple velvet 
and gleaming bullion, or yonder band of 
damsels in white, with flowing veils, tall 
and fair as so many lilies, who cluster 
round the gilded shrine, within which 
glimpses can be caught of the gorgeously 
attired images within. 

On, and still onwards, like a shining 
river bathed in multi-colored light, flows 
the apparently endless stream of the great 
procession, pausing, sometimes, when the 
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sound of chanting voices is alone heard ; 
and soon, at the tinkling signal of a silver 
bell, resuming its slow stateliness of 
march. The route already traversed must 
have been long; the keen air, as the day 
begins to die, grows sharper still ; but no 
one of the many actors, old or young, in 
this outdoor panorama, appears to suffer 
from fatigue or cold; the whole pageant 
passes on with the steady regularity of a 
machine. As a pictorial effect the thing 
was admirable, The eye became, as it 
were, surfeited with rich hues, with azure 
and carnation, and purple and green; it 
was relieved by pure white, set off by the 
glitter of gold and gems. No such suc- 
cess could have been achieved save by 
traditional skill passed on from age to age, 
and linking this nineteenth century of 
ours to a very remote past indeed, when 
this very pageantry belonged to a faith 
long since dead; and it was in praise of 
the divinities of half-forgotten Olympus, 
that hymns were sung, and flowers twined, 
and cars adorned with gold leaf and 
plumes and fluttering silk. Be sure that 
it was a gallant show, too, in that old time, 
when Jupiter Optimus Maximus was wor- 
shipped in Rome’s Capitol, or when the 
more popular rites were performed for the 
sake of Ceres, or Venus, or Dian of the 
silver bow. And young children and maid- 
ens swelled the bright throng then, even 
as now, and there were song, and sparkle, 
and the sound of instruments that would 
be strange to our ears, but which made 
music welcome enough to the ear then, as 
the white bull, wreathed with roses, and 
with gilded horns, was led slowly through 
the narrow streets amidst the shouting 
crowd. 

On, and onwards still, as if the whole 
feminine population of the kingdom — be- 
tween the age of seven, say, and that of 
seven and twenty — had been pressed into 
the service, swept the procession. Fresh 
bands of music; new companies of chant- 
ing priests, of deep-voiced deacons, whose 
scarlet robes were all but hidden by costly 
lace, awakened the echoes of the quiet 
streets. Chariots with bleeding hearts 
conspicuously borne aloft; chariots with 
gigantic crucifixes ; chariots resplendent 
as the noonday sun, with the lavish dis- 
play of cloth of silver, and cloth of gold, 
and tenanted by venerated images, — went 
lumbering by. 

And still the children sang and the dia- 
pason of the chanting rolled out like sol- 
emn thunder on the air, while at every 
instant some novel feature of the ever- 
varying spectacle claimed its meed of 
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praise. Prettiest, perhaps, of all the 
sights there was a little—a — little — 
child, a beautiful boy with golden curls, 
fantastically clad in raiment of camel's 
hair, who carried a tiny cross, and led 
by a blue ribbon a white lamb, high] 

trained, no doubt, since it followed wit 

perfect docility and exemplary meekness. 
A more charming model of innocent in- 
fancy than this youthful representative of 
John the Baptist, as with filleted head, 
small limbs seemingly bare, and blue 
eyes that never wandered to the right or 
left, he slowly stepped on, none of the 
great Italian masters ever drew. On, still 
on, over the flower-strewed pavement 
flowed the living stream, fit successor to 
processions of the far past, when beauty, 
and faith, and splendor, long since van- 
ished like the hoarfrost from the haw- 
thorn boughs, paraded the old streets of 
this very town. : 

The spectators, I noticed, behaved very 
variously. There were esfrits forts 
clearly among the bourgeois looking on, 
who seemed coldly indifferent to what 
they saw, if not actually hostile, and who 
declined to doff their hats as the holiest 
images and the most hallowed emblems 
were borne by. But the peasants, one 
and all, bared their heads in reverence; 
and the milk-woman, with her cart and 
her cans, had pulled her rosary, with its 
dark berries and brass medals, out of her 
capacious pocket, and was telling her 
beads as devoutly as her own great-grand- 
mother could have done. Forward, with 
the same steady pace, poured the tide of 
the procession, to all appearance regard- 
less of the crowd or of the gazers who filled 
the windows of the houses that lined the 
route. 

Some rivalry there may possibly have 
been between the different parishes which 
had sent forth their boys and girls, their 
bands and flags, and the jealously guarded 
treasures from crypt, and chancel, and 
sacristy to swell the pomp. Saint Jossé, 
with its famed old church, to which pil- 
grims resort even from the banks of 
Loire and Rhine, could not permit itself to 
be outshone by fashionable Saint Jacques, 
where it is easy for a bland abbé, who 
knows the world of the salons, to collect 
subscriptions that are less missed by the 
givers than a lost bet on the races, or a 
luckless stake at baccarat. And Saint 
Ursula, grim patroness of a network of 
ancient streets, where aristocratic man- 
sions of the medizval type are elbowed by 
mean shops and hucksters’ stalls, yet tries 
to avoid the disgrace of being overcrowed 
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by moneyed, pushing, parvenu All Saints, 
where tall new houses, radiant with terra- 
cotta and plate glass, shelter the rich pro- 
prietors of the still taller brick chimneys 
that dominate a mass of workmen’s dwell- 
ings on the outskirts of the parish. But 
such a spirit of emulation only serves to 
enhance the glitter of the show. 

And now the clashing cymbals, and the 
boom and bray of the brass instruments, 
lately at their loudest, are hushed, that 
the rich thunder of the chanting may be 
the better heard, and the spectators press 
forward, or stand on tiptoe, to peer over 
the shoulders of those in the foremost 
rank. Something was plainly to be looked 
for that was regarded as the central pivot, 
or kernel, of the show. And here it comes. 
Surrounded by chanting priests, and pre- 
ceded by scarlet-capped and white-robed 
acolytes swinging weighty censers, under 
his canopy of state borne over his head 
by four strong men, some dignitary of the 
Church goes by. He wears no mitre — 
not even that of a bishop iz partibus infi- 
adelium — and, therefore, I conjecture him 
to be a dean. He is, at any rate, splen- 


did as jewels, and gold embroidery, and 
antique lace can make him; and he walks 
beneath his gorgeous baldaquin of gold 


and purple, chanting, too, but in a thin 
and reedy voice, for he is old, and his hair, 
silver white, contrasts somewhat plaint- 
ively with the magnificence that environs 
him, as amidst clouds of steaming incense 
he totters on. The bystanders begin to 
disperse, for it is getting late and cold, 
and the shadows are beginning to creep 
from darkling nooks and corners, and the 
spectacle is over. The procession is out 
of sight, and fainter and fainter grow the 
sounds of the music and of the chanting. 
The last spectator to depart was a young 
monk, with a pale face and dreamy eyes, 
clad in the brown robes of his order, and 
with his tonsured head bare, who, during 
all this time, had knelt on the cold stones 
at the monastery gate, his lips moving as 
his lean fingers grasped his rosary, and 
an expression of rapt devotion on his wan 
countenance, that would have done credit 
to some hermit saint of a thousand years 
ago, when the crown of martyrdom was 
easy to find. 

“ Monsieur est servi en bas,” said ina 
German accent the Teutonic waiter, who 
interrupted my reverie. It was time for 
my early dinner, and then for the drive to 
the station; but I have never regretted 
that I missed the earlier train, and ever 
remembered with pleasure that special 
Christmas eve in Belgium. 
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From The Daily Telegraph. 

PIRATES PRESENT AND PAST. 

THE latest instance of the nineteenth- 
century way of hauling down the black 
flag is found in the story of “a strange 
affair ” which happened quite recently in 
New Zealand. Two seamen, named Penn 
and Caffrey, murdered a man on Great 
Barrier Island, and ran away with a cutter 
called the Sovereign of the Seas, and also 
with a girl. The narrative is related with 
a brevity that cannot but distress the curi- 
ous. The name of the lady is left in dark- 
ness. Of her beauty, of her qualifications 
as a pirate’s wife—the Medora of the 
south Pacific—nohintis given. We are 
barrenly told that “they seized arms and 
provisions and commenced to sail for 
South America, but, fearing pursuit, they 
put back on the Australian coast, and scut- 
tled their vessel fifteen miles north of Port 
Macquarie.” Portions of the wreck came 
ashore, suspicion was excited, the pirates 
were arrested and conveyed to Auckland. 
Strictly, they were pirates only in having 
seized and run away with a vessel. They 
had not yet hoisted the black flag, nor ex- 
hibited any of the old symptoms of this 
sort of marine depravity. It is very war- 
rantable, however, to suspect their inten- 
tions. They were bound away for the 
South American coast when they changed 
their minds ; there, maybe, they hoped to 
ship a few beachcombers — gentlemen 
whe would do honor to even the ship’s 
company of a Morgan or a Blackbeard — 
and then start in search of some Acapulco 
ship of to-day, some well-freighted craft 
manned, perhaps, by a slender body of 
Spaniards. As was the Centurion to the 
galleon, so would the Sovereign of the 
Seas be to the thousand-ton vessel she 
might tackle. But the result, as usual, is 
without poetry. The preparations did, in- 
deed, promise a highly seasoned dish. 
The swift and nimble cutter, the seizure 
of arms, the presence of a heroine, the 
two determined seamen with appetites ren- 
dered sanguinary by their pretty little 
piece of practice on the man they had left 
behind them on Great Barrier Island, —all 
this was assurance of adventures more 
thrilling than anything of the same kind 
that ever dropped from the fertile pen of 
Mr. Fenimore Cooper. The baleful shadow 
of the police, however, seems to have hung 
gloomily upon the undertaking from the 
very beginning. The moral influence of 
the law was working in these pirates when 
they weighed anchor, and operated so 
powerfully when they were out of sight of 
land that, as though constrained by some 
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diabolic spell, they shifted their helm and 
trimmed sail for their fate. An unroman- 
tic sequel indeed — without even the gib- 
bet, the clanking chains, and the carrion 
crow of the lonely seashore to inform the 
flat issue with something of the fine old 
spirit! In a lively American novel an 
Irish sailor is made to inveigh against 
civilization. “ What’s the use of bein’ 
snivelized?” he exclaims. “ Snivelized 
chaps only learns the way to take on ’bout 
life and snivel. You don’t see any darned 
beggars and pesky constables in Mada- 
gasky, I tell ye; and none o’ them kings 
there gets their big toes pinched by the 
gout.” The sailor might have carried his 
protest further by pointing out how injuri- 
ously civilization has served the sea life. 
Fifty years ago the start of the Sover- 
eign of the Seas with muskets, ammuni- 
tion, lovely woman, and two stout hearts, 
with appetites whetted by that little job 
on Great Barrier Island—her start with 
all tiiese picaroonish commodities aboard 
would have been the beginning of a noble 
marine campaign, which must have speed- 
ily led to the command of a fine smart 
ship and the hundred diversions of scut- 
tling, blowing up, hanging, plank-walking, 
marooning, and the like. When one con- 
siders the behavior of the crew of the 
Sovereign of the Seas it seems pitiful 
that buccaneering should have come to 
this. How gallantly Shelvocke, Cowly, 
Clipperton, Dampier, pushed on! With 
what lordly resolution did they beard the 
haughty Spaniard, skirting uncharted 
coasts to come at him, stealing his nig- 
gers, sacking and firing his towns, robbing 
his altars, insulting his ladies, emptying 
his ships, and drinking to the health of 
Britannia’s queen or king— God bless 
him or her!—in hearty punch manufac- 
tured out of the don’s cellars! It is, 
indeed, true that the origin of the bucca- 
neers does not partake of the sublime; but 
the calling borrowed a great glory from 
the scores of valorous cut-throats who for- 
tified their spirits by “long drinks” of 
brandy mixed with gunpowder, and fought 
like bloodhounds under their fearful flag. 
These famous heroes were originally set- 
tled in the island of St. Domingo; the 

salted and smoked the meat of the ani- 
mals which they had slain in chase at 
spots which they called boucans, and from 
this term they took their title. They went 
equipped as became such valiant crea- 
tures. Their apparel consisted of a shirt 
and a pair of pantaloons, both formed of 
coarse linen cloth, dyed with the blood of 
animals. Their boots were made of hog- 





skin—they did not condescend to so 
effeminate a luxury as stockings —and 
they covered their heads with a round cap, 
Around their waists they wore a strap cut 
out of a raw hide, to which they hung, 
each man, several knives and a very short 
sabre. Their arms consisted of a firelock 
that carried two balls, weighing an ounce 
apiece. Though they despised stockings, 
they were not above such comforts as are 
to be obtained by a plentiful retinue ; for 
we are told that every one was attended 
by several valets, a number of servants, 
and by twenty or thirty dogs. Their hab- 
its are described as baler rather lower 
than those of the Hottentot. Raw marrow 
was one of their favorite dishes. They 
ate lying on the ground, having neither 
benches nor tables. Stones furnished 
them with pillows quite soft enough for 
their heroic brows; and the trunk of a 
tree was as good a table as they could ask 
for. From the annals of this suave and 
gentle race of men the novelists have 
drawn materials for some very choice con- 
tributions to the literature of romance, 
The poets have also favored them : — 


Boisterous in speech, in action prompt and 
bold, 
He buys, he sells, he steals, he kills, for gold. 


From The Spectator. 
AMATEUR ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


In Paris, in 1792, in the very middle 
of the great Revolution, “ Frilled prome- 
naders saunter under the trees; white- 
muslin promenaderess, in green parasol, 
leaning on your arm. Dogs dance, and 
shoeblacks polish, on that Pont Neuf it- 
self, where Fatherland is in danger.” In 
London, in 1688, in the middle of a small 
Revolution, which yet was great in its 
consequences, ooh were just as busy 
amusing themselves, playing at art, and 
making their houses beautiful after their 
own fancies, as they are in the peace of 
the present day. But the fashionable 
work of that time was not so easy ; it took 
a great deal of study and time and mate- 
rial ; it was by no means within the reach 
of every young woman thinking herself 
artistic. There is a certain air of stateli- 
ness, a stiff distinction, tempered with 
condescending encouragement, in this thin 
brown folio that has lived two hundred 
years, printed at Oxford in 1688, and sold 

y the author, Mr. John Stalker, “living 
at the Golden Ball in Fames’s Market, 
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London.” The book is “A Treatise of 
Japaning and Varnishing, Being a com- 
pleat Discovery of those Arts ... with 
the Method of Guilding, Burnishing, and 
Lackering, with the Art of Guilding, Sep- 
arating, and Refining Metals: and of 
Painting Mezzo-Tinto Prints. Also Rules 
for Counterfeiting Tortoise-shell, and Mar- 
ble, and for Staining or Dying Wood, 
Ivory, and Horn. Together with Above 
an Hundred distinct Patterns for Japan- 
work, in Imitation of the Indians, for 
Tables, Stands, Frames, Cabinets, Boxes, 
&c.” 
The book opens with a very respectful 
dedication to “the Right Honourable the 
Countess of Darby.” “And how,” says 
the author, after apologizing for his pre- 
sumption, “can such a book as this, that 
has nothing to recommend it, but the use- 
fulness, and truth of the Experiments it 
contains, be better secured, against the 
Censures of this our Critical Age we live 
in, than by the Patronage of a Lady, that 
is noless Eminent for her Quality, Beauty, 
and Vertue, than for her lacumeantiiie 
Skill and Experience in the Arts that 
those Experiments belong to, as well as 
in several others,” — from which we may 
conclude that the Lady Derby of those 
days was something of an amateur artist. 

Before Mr. Stalker goes on to the prac- 
tical part of his book, which is very prac- 
tical indeed, and must have been a most 
valuable guide to the amateurs of his day, 
he writes a short “ Epistle to the Reader 
and Practitioner,” laying before him the 
pleasures and advantages of the work, 
explaining its object, and speaking with a 
cheerful confidence quite absent from the 
dedication, in which the poor treatise it- 
self is described as far from faultless, and 
its author mean. Now that he is nolonger 
on his knees before his patroness, he as- 
sumes quite another air, and assures the 
gentlemen and ladies who follow his rules, 
“If you punctually observe them, you 
must of necessity succeed well.” As for 
the raison d'étre of his book, “We have 
laid before you an Art very much admired 
by us, and all those who hold any com- 
merce with the inhabitants of Japan; but 
that Island not being able to furnish these 
parts with work of this kind, the English 
and Frenchmen have endeavored to imi- 
tate them.” Here we must interrupt Mr. 
Stalker to remark, with a sigh, that we 
did not know the fashion of shams had 
begun so early; but this treatise of his 
is proof positive. He will excuse us, 
and proceed: “ That by these means the 
Nobility and Gentry might be compleatly 
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furnisht with whole Setts of Japan-work, 
whereas otherwise they were forc’t to con- 
tent themselves with perhaps a Screen, a 
Dressing-box, or Drinking-bowl, or some 
odd thing that had not a fellow to answer 
it: but now you may be stockt with entire 
Furniture, Tables, Stands, Boxes, and 
Looking-glass-frames, of one make and 
design, or what fashion you please; and 
if done by able Hands, it may come so 
near the true Japan, in fineness of Black, 
and neatness of Draught, that no one but 
an Artist should be able to distinguish 
em.” 

After this, have we of these days any 
right to repine if our Oriental curiosities 
are made in Manchester or Birmingham ? 
But Mr. Stalker has high principle to 

uide him, and plenty of indignation: “ As 
or our Undertakers in this kind they 
are very numerous, and their works are 
different ; some of them have more ‘confi- 
dence than skill and ingenuity, and with- 
out modesty or a blush impose upon the 
Gentry such stuff and trash, for Japan- 
work, that whether ’tis a greater scandal 
to the Name or Artificer, 1 cannot deter- 
min. Might we advise such foolish pre- 
tenders, their time would be better em- 
ployed in dawbing Whistles and Puppets 
for the Toy Shops to please Children, 
than contriving Ornaments for a Room of 
State.... These pages will assist ’em 
to distinguish between good Work and 
Rubbish, between an ignorant Knave and 
an Artist, and put a stop to all the cheats 
and cousenage of those whiffling, impo- 
tent fellows, who pretend to teach young 
Ladies that art, in which they themselves 
have need to be instructed, and to the dis- 
grace of the Title lurk and shelter them- 
selves under the notion of Japanners, 
Painters, Guilders,” etc. 

But the gentlemen and ladies for whom 
Mr. Stalker wrote were likely to skip all 
this fine language, and to hurry on to the 
practical part of his treatise. They may 
have lingered a moment, for encourage- 
ment and satisfaction, on such assurances 
as these: “The glory of one country, 
Japan alone, has exceeded in beauty and 
magnificence all the pride of the Vatican 
at this time, and the Pantheon hereto- 
fore.” According to Mr. Stalker, the 
towns and cities of Japan are roofed with 
gold, so that they “enjoy a double day 

y the reflection of the sun’s beams.” 
“What can be more surprizing, than to 
have our Chambers overlaid with Varnish 
more glossy and reflecting than polisht 
Marble? No amorous Nymph need en- 
tertain a Dialogue with her Glass, or Nar- 
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cissus retire to a Fountain, to survey his 
charming countenance, when the whole 
house is one entfre Speculum.” 

Inspired by such visions, we go on to 
the table of contents of this wonderful 
treatise, and here we find a list of all the 
things we are to learn. What unending 
stores of delight for a country-house in 
winter two hundred years ago! We pro- 
vide ourselves, of course, with drugs and 
spirits, gums and metals, and we lay in 
also our store of tools, —strainers for the 
varnish or “ Lacker,” “tin-tunnels,” bot- 
tles, vials and “ Gally-pots,” varnishing- 
pencils of camel’s hair of different sizes, 
“the best that I know are sold in Blacka- 
moor Street;” “Pencils to draw with, 
small and greater, Goose, little Goose, 
Duck and Swallow-quills ; ” “ two hundred 
Mussel-shells, Dutch-rushes, to be bought 
at the Ironmongers, Tripoly for polishing, 
store of Linnen-rags,” “ sallet-oil for clear- 
ing up your work.” And then, being 
ready prepared, we shall begin by making 
several kinds of varnish, for which full 
directions are given; we shall go on to 
varnish different woods; we shall make 
isinglass-size, gold-size, gum-water, japan 
of different colors; we shall lay speckles, 
make raised work, prepare wood, copy the 


designs in the book, our japanned wood 
being ready, with colors and gold; we 
shall go on to learn “ guilding and lacker- 
ing,” to overlay wood with “ Burnisht gold 


or silver,” to gild silver, copper, brass, or 
Prince’s seteh, to color gold, to silver over 
brass or copper, to refine silver, to coun- 
terfeit tortoise-shell, to dye wood, ivory, 
etc., red, yellow, black, or green. 

What person of taste and industry, in 
the year 1688, would endure plain furni- 
ture in his house with powers like these 
in his hands? To begin with, there are 
all sorts of pretty things to be made, copy- 
ing the very striking designs of which the 
pages of the book are full. Mr. Stalker 
says they are exactly imitated from Jap- 
anese buildings, towers and steeples, fig- 
ures, rocks, and the like, and that he has 
only “made them more pleasant, yet alto- 

ether as Antick.” Powder-boxes, patch- 

oxes, adorned with landscapes, birds 
catching butterflies, Japanese gentlemen 
walking, or sitting under trees; brushes 
of various shapes, a “ Pincushing Trunke ” 
for jewellery, the frame of a looking-glass, 
astandish,acomb-box. After these come 
more ambitious designs for tables, cabi- 
nets, etc.; wonderful birds, especially one 
monster who would want a whole piece of 
furniture to himself; trees and flowering 
plants never seen in nature; monkeys, 
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stags, rabbits, not so hard to recognize; 
and then most amazing groups of figures, 
shooting, hawking, fighting; “a Pagod 
Worshipp in ye Indies,” in which people 
very oddly dressed in jackets and trousers 
prostrate themselves before an object on 
a throne. Certainly “as much pleasing 
variety as can reasonably be expected.” 
Here are frightful punishments, splendid 
spired palaces, an embassy, which is per- 
haps the most interesting plate of all. 
The king, who wears a hat and an apron 
very like those of an Anglican bishop, is 
sitting under a canopy like a four-post 
bed, with flags at the corners. One fat 
courtier kneels beside him, while the am- 
bassadors, in mortal terror, carrying pres- 
ents, creep sneaking up to the flight of 
steps that leads to the throne. Mr. Stalker 
himself thinks a good deal of this plate ; 
in fact, he says, “I had rather see an 
embassy thus in miniature, than take a 
voyage into China that I might really 
behold one;” and he gives most exact 
directions for the copying of it. “ As for 
the king, his face and hands should not 
be of the ordinary hue with inferior mor- 
tals; Gold best becomes his Majesties 
countenance, his eyes and beard black, 
his cap green gold set off with bright 
gold; his body may be clothed in bright 
red copper, shadowed with black; the 
table-cloth covered with green gold, shad- 
owed or set off with bright.” And so we 
go on with a full description of the ambas- 
sadors. 

Here and there, in the midst of his 
practical directions, Mr. Stalker breaks 
out into jokes; the further he gets from 
his dedication, the more cheerful and con- 
fident he becomes. This kind of thing is 
evidently meant to make his gentlemen 
and ladies smile: “‘ That necessary and 
serviceable friend, Venice-Turpentine, 
here also gives his attendance; who in 
the quantity of one pound to three pints 
of water, takes up his lodging in a clean, 
earthen Pipkin, almost as large again as 
the Inhabitants. These guests so dis- 
posed of, with their house of clay the 
Pipkin, place over a gentle fire, and by 
degrees warm them, till they being pleased 
with their habitation begin to simper, and 
dance a little ; then do you promote their 
pastime by stirring with a stick. But if 
they finding the place too hot for them, 
should endeavor to escape by boiling 
over, which you'll soon discover by the 
| rout and bustle, and rising of the water, 
| release them,” etc. 

So one may imagine them working, our 
‘amateur artists of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, one amused and interested, 
while King William III. was landing, and 
English history was turning itself round. 
No doubt the black and tarnished relics 
of their labors may be found in many a 
house throughout England, mistaken by 
the ignorant, as Mr. Stalker was quite 
sure they would be, for old japan. Itisa 
little sad now to turn over the leaves of 
his book, and realize the tremendous pains 
he took about it all. Leonardo da Vinci 
was hardly more sure of an eternity of 
fame. 

Still, whatever we may think of the 
beauty or originality of this art of japan- 
ning, it certainly, in the hard work, clev- 
erness, perseverance, and skill required, 
might compare favorably with some of the 
fashionable work of the present day. But 
is it too bold a conclusion that an art 
which can be thus taught to a crowd of 
amateurs, and practised by them, can 
never expect to live, being hardly worthy 
of the name of art at all? 


From The Daily Telegraph. 
ROBBING A TRAIN IN TEXAS. 


ONE day last month a train of six cars 


drew near to Bellevue Station, and halted 
at the water-tank just outside the station 
to replenish the boilers. As the engine 
stopped, three unmasked robbers ap- 
proached. The first robber ordered the 
chief engineer, the second engineer, and 
a fireman to descend, threatening them 
that if they disobeyed him he would shoot 
them dead. The three officials had no 
arms, and were therefore at their interpel- 
lator’s mercy. He led them about thirty 
yards away from the train, and in sight of 
several onlookers robbed them of all the 
valuables they possessed. Meanwhile, 
the brigand’s two companions turned their 
attention to the train and its occupants. 
One passenger, who had by chance been 
looking out of the window, saw the indig- 
nity to which the three engine servants 
were subjected, and took in the situation 
ata glance. He ran hastily through the 
cars, and warned all seated in them that 
they were about to be robbed. It would 
appear that the old etiquette of “the road” 
in England, which prescribed that ladies 
should not be searched so long as, if 
young, they would dance a measure with 
a Claude du Val or a Paul Clifford, has 
not yet died out in Texas. To it the 
imperilled male passengers owed their 
immunity from heavy loss at Bellevue Sta- 
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tion about three weeks since. As the 
messenger flew through the cars, scatter- 
ing alarm on every side, the male pas- 
sengers ran hastily up to their female 
companions or friends, and loaded them 
with all the money they had in their pock- 
ets. Thus we are told that Miss Kate 
Haas, of Fort Worth, Texas, took charge 
of three thousand dollars and of several 
diamond studs and rings. Mrs. Chambers, 
of Potsdam, in New York State, was the 
custodian of five thousand dollars in money 
and some diamonds, while Mrs. Wittick, 
of Carthage, Missouri, was freighted with 
her husband’s gold watch and several hun- 
dred dollars. In this manner money to 
the amount of about twelve thousand dol- 
lars and diamonds worth about half that 
sum were secreted by the lady passengers, 
whom the robbers were too gallant —or 
too hurried —to search. The bandits, as 
they would have been called in southern 
Italy, were evidently novices at their 
trade, but nevertheless they presented a 
sufficiently ugly and resolute appearance 
to overawe more than forty adult male 
passengers, whom they compelled to turn 
out their pockets. In the end the three 
freebooters retired from the platform, or 
sleeper of the last car, with three gold 
watches, ten silver watches, five revolvers, 
one gold ring, and rather more than one 
hundred dollars in their possession. Hav- 
ing descended from the car they swiftly 
mounted upon their horses, which were 
attached to some trees close by, and van- 
ished in the distance. As the State of 
Texas measures seven hundred miles from 
north to south, and more than eight hun- 
dred from east to west, and contains one 
hundred and seventy-five millions of acres 
—an area as large as Belgium, France, 
and —_ combined — itis by no means 
improbable that the marauders, with a 
good start and active horses under them, 
will have given leg bail to their pursuers, 
although five posses of officers, includin 

Sheriff M‘Lain, of Montague, Marsh 

Black, of Bowie, and several “ distin- 
guished citizens” of the neighborhood, 
were included among the latter. The 
strangest part of this little history re- 
mains, however, to be narrated. Will it 
be believed that the five revolvers cap- 
tured by the robbers were taken from the 
hands of five soldiers belonging to the 
24th Regiment of United States Infan- 
try? It appears that Captain Connors, of 
the above-named regiment, was upon the 
train, having two deserters under his cus- 
tody, over whom the five private soldiers, 
fully armed, kept watch and ward. Inthe 
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first instance Captain Connors ordered his 
men to draw their revolvers, and to fight 
the robbers. At the earnest instance of 
several passengers, who thought that a 
free fight in one of the cars might endan- 
ger the lives of women and children, Cap- 
tain Connors withdrew his first order, and 
instructed his men to offer no resistance. 
When the two robbers reached the sol- 
diers, and demanded that their weapons 
should be given up, the five revolvers 
were meekly surrendered. Surely it might 
have been possible for Captain Connors 
and his five men to descend from the train 
and await the robbers when they alighted 
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with their booty. It is to be hoped that 
General Sheridan, the commander-in-chief 
of the United States army —an officer of 
distinction, who won his spurs in the 
American Civil War, and is not accus- 
tomed to tame and spiritless surrenders — 
will call Captain Connors to account for a 
display of pusillanimity which is certainly 
at variance with the best traditions of the 
United States regulars. Excepting Mrs. 
Wittick, who loudly demanded whether 
her forty or fifty male companions would 
submit to the indignity of being robbed 
by three men, no one seems to have shown 
any spirit. 





HAILSTONES AS LARGE AS CRICKET BALLS. 
— The storm that swept over Brisbane at the 
beginning of December was the most destruc- 
tive experienced in the colony for very many 
years. From an account of the storm given 

y the Australian Christian World we \earn 
that the phenomenal feature was the size of 
the hailstones, which did no little damage: 
‘* About midday the first signs were percepti- 
ble in the heavens, and until three o’clock in 
the afternoon heavy banks of clouds were 
rapidly rising at an unusual height in the air. 
Some idea as to the nature of the storm may 
be gathered when it is mentioned that though 
the hail only lasted about thirty minutes, yet 
hardly a house in Brisbane but what suffered 
more or less; while in the outlying districts 
the damage done to fruit and vegetable crops 
was very serious. Some of the hailstones 
were as large as cricket balls, though the more 
common size was that of a hen’s egg. These 
fell with such great force that both the plate 
glass and galvanized roofing of many houses 
were cut through as though they were thin 
tissue. One man while closing his office door 
received a nasty cut on the forehead. An- 
other person narrowly escaped a serious acci- 
dent with his horse and cart; he had to lie 
down in the cart with his head under the seat, 
and though escaping serious injury was badly 
bruised; a horse at Woolloongabba broke 
out of the yard and was killed; the tops of 
some of the ’buses were so riddled that 
bags had to be used to protect the passengers ; 
several men were severely cut after the hail 
had forced its way through their hard felt 
hats; one man, who was driving, got struck 
on the side of tie head and had to be carried 
home.’’ Another remarkable fact is that in 
one district the hail was said to be lying twelve 
and eighteen inches deep in some parts. One 
result of the storm was a sudden rise in the 
price of glass, which by the next morning was 
at a very high premium. In some cases the 





price rose two hundred and fifty per cent. in 
less than twenty-four hours. 


A Bazsoo CoMING TO CuT A FIGURE IN 
THE WorLD. — A curious letter has been ad- 
dressed by a native of Madras to the head of 
an important English company in Bombay, 
from which the following are extracts: ‘‘ May 
it please your Honor, — Believing that the 
pitiable case of a promising Hindoo will be 
never overlooked by wealthy and benevolent 
gentlemen like your Honor, I beg to state 
that — 

Let not mercy and 

Truth forsake thee 

Bind them about thy neck 

Write them upon the heart 

of thy table. — Bible. 
I am a native of Madras. . . . As I was frus- 
trated in all of my attempts in India I have 
finally made up my mind to leave India, for a 
distant foreign country like England, where I 
am certain there will be many chances for 
active young men like myself to enrich them- 
selves, and thus cut a figure in this world. 
The Hindoos are for the most part vicious 
and also very jealous of their neighbors. The 
natives I should say do not seem to inhabit 
the promise of civilization. Iam really sorry 
why the Almighty create such brutes at all. 
The prospects of the natives are generally 
barred, and consequently very limited, because 
they are not permitted to take foreign travels. 
For my first experiment I prefer London to 
other places, because the Englishmen are 
more tamed with the natives than the other 
nations. As I am too poor as already stated 
to pay money for a passage to London I hum- 
bly pray that your Honor may be pleased to 
grant me a passage to London gratis and thus 
enable me to land at London with much ease 
and comfort. 

Say not unto thy, neighbor, Go and Come 


Again and to-morrow I will ive when 
Thou hast it by thee. — Bible. 





